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INTRODUCTORY 


Andrew Seth was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1856. 
He was educated at the University of Edinburgh and in 
Germany. He returned to Edinburgh to be an assistant 
and lecturer for three years. In 1883 he went to Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, to be professor of logic and philoso- 
phy; in 1887 he accepted a similar chair at St. Andrews. 
From 1891 he served as professor of logic and metaphysics 
at Edinburgh. In 1898 he succeeded to the extensive 
estates of Mrs. Pringle-Pattison of Haining, Selkirkshire. 
It was a condition of the bequest that he should take her 
double name. She was a stranger in blood, and what 
prompted her kindness to the professor is not known.’ He 
was elected to the British Academy in 1904.’ He retired 
from his position at Edinburgh in 1919, and died in Selkirk 
September Ist, 1931. 

His works include: The Development from Kant to Hegel 
(1882) ; Essays in Philosophical Criticism (1883), edited in 
collaboration with Lord Haldane; Scottish Philosophy 
(1885), Balfour Lectures of that year at the University of 
Edinburgh; Hegelianism and Personality (2nd ed. 1893), 
Balfour Lectures at Edinburgh, 1886; Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos (1897) ; Two Lectures on Theism (1897), delivered 
on the occasion of the Sesquicentennial of Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1896; The Philosophical Radicals (1907); The 
Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (rev. ed. 
1920), Gifford Lectures at the University of Aberdeen in 
the years 1912 and 19138; The Idea of Immortality (1922), 
Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in 1921; The Philosophy of 
History (1924), British Academy Lecture; Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion (1930), partly based on his Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1923. A remark concerning the 
contents of two of these works seems a propos. Man’s 


* Manchester Guardian, London Times, Sept. 2, 1981. 
* British Academy Proceedings, 1928 
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Place in the Cosmos includes in its contents criticism of 
Huxley’s Evolution and Ethies, Munsterberg’s automatism, 
Bradley’s theory of the Absolute, and a defense of Balfour’s 
Foundttions’ of Belief The first’ two® chapters of (The 
Philosophical Radicals treat of ‘the Utilitarian: movement in 
England; the oneof its: history, the other of its philosophy: 
Then: follow: separate: “criticisms:-of > Martineau; Spencer; 
Lotze,;| Dewey, and* MeTaggart. «.The concluding «chapters 
are reprints of; earlier, works,-particularly the development 
of the. philosophy, of; religion,,in, the shands of ;Kant..and 
Hegel. .. Pringle-Pattison, ,also., edited, Loeke’s. Essay, Con- 
cerning... Human Understanding. (abr. 1924) ; >and. Essays 
in Ethics and Religion (1926), written. by his brother J ames 
Seth, professor , at Brown University 1892. to 1896 and at 
Cornell until 1898... 

Pringle- Pattison’ S own comments on Te bdok The: ‘Idea 
of. God m ‘the. Light of. Recent. Philosophy single 1G. out. as 
the best source from which to derive his. theological ‘teach- 
ing... He admits that it contains a. large amount of criti- 
cism of other theories. . But its main purpose is construc- 


mye t 


gradually built up.” Neither. did he later ‘change ‘his 
opinions. In the revised edition of 1920 he remarks, he 
have met with nothing to. shake my confidence i in the funda- 
mental positions. and lines of argument. to which I have com- 
mitted myself. hi His, last book, Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion, is a naturalistic historical criticism of the natural, 
Israelitish and Christian religions, which purports to refute 
the traditional view of. Christianity. iM is Is based on ‘the 
principles. laid down i in, the Idea of: God, r : 

His philosophy differs, as does. idealism in “general, ‘from 
the older , systems, of, thought in. its attitude towards knowl- 
edge... Hence ‘ae just appreciation, of, his. theology presup; 
poses’ a discussion of his.theory, of. knowledge..; to. atrotcaoa 


‘New Internatignal:Encyelopedia and . its SHRBEMES ts sedanaW 
‘The Idea of God, preface, PPsYi,. Ville Bnet "NEN 


CHAPTER I 
IDEALISTIC THOUGHT 


Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison was an avowed exponent 
of idealism. However, the mere labeling of his system as 
idealism gives but an inkling into the nature of his thought. 
For idealism is a Protean system, embracing in its far-flung 
reaches philosophies which range from the pure idealism of 
Berkeley to the realistically-tinged idealisms of our day. 
Between these latter and the idealism of Berkeley there is 
a vast cleavage. And, as shall be indicated in the follow- 
ing pages, there are at least minor differences between all 
these systems of thought and the system of Pringle-Patti- 
son, who styles his philosophy ‘‘Natural Realism.” * 

Idealism has been defined as the system of thought which 
maintains that “the real object cannot exist at other 
moments independently of any perception.” * This defini- 
tion is wide enough to include in its denotation an almost 
infinite variety of philosophic thought. In point of fact 
four well defined systems are usually subsumed under this 
definition. 

I. Subjective idealism, the system of Berkeley and his 
followers, which holds that reality cannot exist without be- 
ing perceived. 

II. Objective or absolute idealism, which would have 
reality’s existence depend on the perception or experience 
of the Absolute, and which in one way or another merges 
finite experience with the experience of the Absolute. 

III. A third form, spiritual pluralism, gives the finite in- 
dividual’s experience credit for lending a hand, as it were, 
to the experience of the Absolute in its role of Atlas to the 
world of reality. ‘Not God only, but also the entire world 


*Tdea of God, p. 124. 
* Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. 
NID STE pp OBE 
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of free minds other than God, must condition nature. They 
are directly and productively causal of it.”* Spiritual 
pluralism insists on the distinctness between finite selves, 
and their distinctness from the Absolute. To the mind of 
the absolute idealist the necessary consequence of this last 
distinction is a finite God; as James expresses it, “God as 
but one helper, primus inter pares, in the midst of all the 
shapers of the great world’s fate.” * 

IV. The last form of idealism is spiritual monism, the 
theory that reality is a single spiritual principle manifest- 
ing itself in all things. Schopenhauer’s theory of the world 
as idea, the objectification of the will, is an example of 
spiritual monism. ‘This whole world is only object in rela- 
tion to subject, perception of a perceiver, in a word, idea.” 
“The action of the body is nothing but the action of the will 
objectified, passed into perception.” * 

Pringle-Pattison is numbered among the absolutists; 
hence a more detailed explanation of this kind of idealism 
will not be amiss. Absolutism is also called Neo-Hegelian- 
ism because it has its roots in the philosophy of that great 
German thinker. Hegel identified the ego and the non-ego 
with the Absolute. He made mind, matter and God one. 
He held that the Absolute is immanent in reality. The sys- 
tem in question is the modern development of this concep- 
tion. It is also called objective idealism in contradistinc- 
tion to subjective idealism. 

It is distinguished from subjective idealism in that “it 
denies that the external world is but the idea of a finite con- 
scious being. It grants that the world is objective as re- 
gards the individual but maintains that it and all other en- 
tities are in some way psychical or mental in nature, being 
identified with the mind of an Absolute, Self or Spirit.’ ° 
It is distinguished from spiritual monism in that it admits 


* Howison, Limits of Evolution, p. 326. 

* Pragmatism, p. 298. 

"The World as Will and Idea, Haldane’s trans. pp. 3, 130—For a 
fuller explanation of idealism and its branches see Hoernle, Idealism 
as a Philosophy. For criticism of its epistemology from the scholastic 
standpoint see Barron, Elements of Epistemology, pp. 110-118. 

*Barron, Elements of Epistemology, p. 112. 
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the existence of the human ego as distinct, if only tem- 
porarily so, from the Absolute. And it is distinguished 
from spiritual pluralism in that it attributes infinitude to 
the Absolute as a necessary consequence of its theory of 
immanence. 

But this absolutism is itself a veritable Proteus, each of 
its exponents giving it a delineation of feature peculiarly 
his own. Pringle-Pattison is one of those who hold that 
reality is the manifestation of the Absolute. Consequently 
he has no part with Berkeley’s subjectivism or with those 
who hold the “dependence of being on being known,” or who 
insist that the existence of reality depends on its mere be- 
ing present to the consciousness of any being whether rela- 
tive or Absolute. “I feel it to be important ... to free 
the position I am defending from any supposed dependence ~ 
on the Mentalistic ‘ doctrines which have often been used to 
support it.” * 

Neither is his philosophy to be confused with monadology 
or panpsychism. Leibnitz, a monadologist, taught that “‘in 
the smallest particle of matter is a world of creatures, living 
beings, animals, entelechies, souls.” ’ Clifford’s theory of 
pan-psychism was that ‘fa moving molecule of inorganic 
matter does not possess mind or consciousness; but it does 
possess a small piece of mind-stuff. When matter takes the 
complex form of a human brain, the corresponding mind- 
stuff takes the form of a human consciousness, having in- 
telligence and volition. Mind-stuff is then the reality which 
we perceive as matter.” ” This latter evokes from Pringle- 
Pattison the stricture, ‘‘The idea of small pieces of uncon- 
scious mind-stuff combining independently into minds is, I 
take it, a ‘psychological monster’ of the most impossible 
type.” And his general criticism is, “This philosophical 
animism is in the end too primitively simple an expedient, 
and it is a theory difficult to reconcile with our common 
sense attitude towards natural things.” * 


"Mentalism is the name given these systems by Professor Sidgwick; 
see his Philosophy—its Scope and Relations, pp. 61-62. 

P.On cit... Dp. 191. °Monadology, sec. 65. 

* Essays and Lectures, vol. II, p. 85. 

“Op. cit., pp. 182, 183; cf. pp. 178-84, 421-2. 
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Against any such theory he holds what he terms a Natural 
Realism. “It is obvious how a genuinely realistic theory 
such as I have sketched and illustrated, incorporates into it- 
self all that is true in the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge.” ” But in his realism he remains an idealist. 
It would be truer perhaps to say that he tries to pursue a 
middle course, tries to avoid what he conceives to be the ex- 
tremes of both idealism and realism. ‘There is nothing 
which I believe to be epistemologically more unsound than 
the identification of the knower’s knowledge or experience 
with the reality of the object he knows.” * “But I do not 
intend the metaphysical self-existence of material things. 
Modern realists probably tend as a rule to do so, but the 
idea of the universe as a mere aggregate of independent 
existences, whether these existences be minds or things, is to 
me ultimately unthinkable.” “ 

Such, in brief, is the present state of idealistic thought, 
and the allocation of Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison’s posi- 
tion init. It has been said that absolute or objective ideal- 
ism is the philosophy of those idealists who, realizing the 
need for a more common-sense basis of thought, have 
sought a mean between the extremes of idealism and mate- 
rialism. If this be absolutism, then Pringle-Pattison is in 
the forefront of modern idealism. Yet despite this he calls 
himself a natural realist. This is due him: he aspires to 
a true realism. In every major point of his doctrine we 
shall find him seeking a golden mean as a return to common 
sense. 


* Tbid., p. 126; see p. 124. Confer also what he says on the ‘larger 
idealistic truth’, pp. 201 et seq. 

** Tbidesip,..422: 

bids Daac4, 


CHAPTER II 
CRITERION OF VALUE AND ITS FOUNDATION 


A question which looms large in the thought of Pringle- 
Pattison, and one which he stresses at great length and with 
much urgency, is the question of the criterion of value.’ 
In fact this question is the hub of his entire system. He 
holds that in this question idealism is at the opposite pole 
from materialism. In general the issue is this: “Is the 
universe the expression of a transcendent greatness and 
goodness, or is it, in ultimate analysis, a collection of un- 
knowing material facts?’ Narrowing the question spe- 
cifically to man, the only rational inhabitant of the uni- 
verse, it becomes “‘Is our self-conscious life with its ideal 
ends but the causal outcome of mechanical forces ... or 
is it the expression of the Power that works through all 
change and makes it evolution?’’ Considered from the side 
of knowledge the problem further resolves itself into 
whether nature is “a finished world, as an independently 
existing fact, and (man) an equally independent knower” 
equipped with cognitive faculties by means of which he 
_may know nature as it is, or is the nature of man and his 
cognitive faculties such that they demand that he and 
nature be organically related?* In a word, what is the 
criterion of reality or truth? 


*The term ‘value’ has come into common use with both idealists 
and realists. Its primary significance is that of the older philosophic 
concept ‘good’. Mackenzie gives as the reason for its adoption in 
this sense that value admits of degrees, whereas “good is too sugges- 
tive of something absolute and unquestionable.” (Ultimate Values, 
p. 92.) But idealists claim for it a wider application. That has 
value which is worthy of achievement. That has value which ought 
to be, in contrast with what actually is. The measure of a thing’s 
reality, then, is the measure of its goodness not so much in itself as 
in its reference to man’s well-being and his advancement. From 
which it may be seen that the idealistic conception of value is, never- 
theless, not quite identical with the older conception of ontological 
good. 

*The Idea of God, pp. 40, 112. 
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Pringle-Pattison takes the stand that the universe and 
our self-conscious life is the manifestation of an immanent 
Greatness, Goodness, Power. The universe is a great evolv- 
ing system in which man, as the most perfect being this 
evolution has as yet produced, holds the central place. 
Reality is to be measured, therefore, by its capability of pro- 
moting man’s welfare, of assisting him to the attainment of 
his end. The criterion of reality or truth is value. His 
own conception of this idealistic theory is the subject of this 
chapter. And since his philosophy is in great part built of 
materials gathered through criticism of contemporary ideal- 
istic thought, a better insight into his positive doctrine may 
be gained by considering it in the light of this criticism. 


VALUE 


From Kant Pringle-Pattison takes his criterion of truth, 
which is “intrinsic value as ultimately determinative in a 
philosophical reference, as yielding us an intelligible world 
which, when recognized, sets limits to the exclusive preten- 
sions of the world of sense perception, and defines the mode 
or degree of reality which belongs to that world in the total 
scheme of things.” * Hence fact, reality, truth are one, and 
value being the door to the interpretation of reality and 
truth, “‘it is impossible to maintain opposition between judg- 
ments of value and judgments of fact.’”’* He does not ad- 
mit a cleavage between the world of values and the world 
of forms—things in themselves, but he seems to accept in 
the main Lotze’s determination of the relation between 
value and truth. “For truth itself we demand a value, and 
this value it can attain only as an element in the total life 
of an intelligent being.”” From which it follows that. “the 
world of forms must receive its final explanation from the 
world of values.” ° In this sense truth is subordinate to 
value. 

But value must be considered as objective; no mere sub- 


* Tbid., pp. 37-8; cf. The Philosophical Radicals, pp. 223 et seq. 
*Tdea of God, p. 57. 
*Tbid., pp. 54-5; Mikrokosmos, Book II, chap. V. 
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jective valuation of things will suffice.” There can be no 
question of selfish preference or individual desire. A judg- 
ment of value “is as objective in its own sphere as a scien- 
tific judgment on matters of fact.”’ Our nature is such that 
we can rely on these judgments. ‘When a man confronts 
the world with his standards of value, his attitude is that of 
a judge, invested with the authority of a higher tribunal.” 
And when these judgments of value take the form of ideals 
after which we strive, he is willing to renounce the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul but not his faith in the ob- 
jectivity of value." Value is therefore “intrinsic’’—to use 
his own term. ° 

Since there are degrees of reality there must be an ob- 
jective scale of values. Philosophers seek a principle of 
unity, a systematic whole, and this involves discrimination 
of its parts. He agrees with Spinoza that God, although 
immanent, does not manifest himself equally in all things.* 
Whence he concludes that value, to be a true criterion of 
reality, must be coherent. “The systematic structure dis- 
cernible in the appearance of reality must furnish us with 
our ultimate criterion of value.” He explains this point in 
detail. Particular judgments are not to be considered as 
separate and independent pronouncements, but as parts of 
the one fundamental judgment of reality. For “‘every par- 
ticular judgment depends for its ultimate sanction on the 
recognition of its object as a contributory element to this 
inclusive whole.” ° 

But in his application of the coherence theory he follows 
the modus agendi of Bosanquet. He joins with the per- 
sonal idealists in condemning Bradley’s “way of criticizing 
human experience not from the standpoint of human ex- 


* Subjective valuation is the value we attribute to things because of 
our peculiar needs or desires. It may have little or no agreement with 
actual value. (Cf. Mackenzie, loc. cit.) 

"Idea of God, pp. 41, 42, 45. It should be noted that there is here 
not the clear-cut distinction between subjective and objective found 
in the scholastic system. He identifies, or at least confuses, the two. 
This is also evident in his use of the term experience, e.g., p. 129; cf. 
Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 20 et seq. 

*TIdea of God, pp. 220, 221-2. 

* Ibid:; pp.) 2238, 225: 
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perience, but from the visionary and impracticable stand- 
point of an absolute experience.” ” Bradley sets up for him- 
self an absolute criterion, and then judges the world by it. 
“Truth must exhibit the mark of internal harmony or again 
the mark of expansion and all-inclusiveness. And these 
two characteristics are diverse aspects of a single prin- 
ciple.” ” This principle, which he speaks of as the Absolute 
or Reality, is self evident, it is one, it is sentient experi- 
ence. And judging the world of our experience by this 
threefold norm, he finds it a bewildering mass of phe- 
nomenal diversity. All things are self-contradictory and 
diverse; therefore all things are merely appearances. In the 
end his epistemology resoives itself into faith in but ignor- 
ance of hisnorm. ‘“‘We cannot understand how in the Abso- 
lute a rich harmony embraces every special discord, but on 
the other hand we may be sure that this result is reached.” » 
Pringle-Pattison rejects this mode of procedure as an in- 
version of the true philosophic method. Bradley would 
argue from the Absolute to finite experience, he from finite 
experience to the Absolute.” 

Bosanquet’s application of the coherence theory is simi- 
lar to Bradley’s, but he reduces the principle of harmony 
and all-inclusiveness to that of non-contradiction. ‘The 
appeal to the whole is the same thing with the principle 
otherwise known as the principle of non-contradiction. 
Every true proposition is so in the last resort because its 
contradictory is not conceivable in harmony with the whole 
of experience.” Hence for him the supreme standard of 
value is positive non-contradiction, developed through com- 


“ Schiller, Axioms as Postulates, in Personal Idealism, p. viii. 

% Appearance and Reality, p. 542. 

“ “Tltimate reality is such that it does not contradict itself; here is 
an absolute criterion.” ‘“‘The universe is one in this sense that its 
differences co-exist harmoniously in one whole, beyond which there is 
nothing. Hence the Absolute is, so far, an individual and a system.” 
“The Absolute is one system, and its contents are nothing but sentient 
experience. It will, hence, be a single and all-inclusive experience, 
which embraces every partial diversity in concord.” (Ibid., pp. 136, 
144, 160.) 

SL DIGS: Dia loas . 

*Tdea of God, pp. 280-1; cf. Theism pp. 51-5, Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos, pp. 180-7. 
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prehensiveness and consistency.” But this further develop- 
ment does not change Pringle-Pattison’s opinion. “It is 
only when applied to specific experience that the principle 
of non-contradiction or of internal coherence becomes more 
than an empty formula, and as soon as it is so applied it re- 
ceives its character from the concrete material in which it 
works itself out.” In a word, not mere abstract coher- 
ence but the coherence of finite objective values is for him 
the ultimate criterion of truth. For it is only from our 
experience of the concrete worlds of morality, beauty, love 
and the intellectual life that we can give a concrete content 
to our conception of an absolute life. ‘‘We do not argue 
from the bare idea of a systematic whole, but from the 
amount of system and the kind of system which we are able 
to point to as realized in experience. From that we argue 
to more of the same kind.” " Thus he seeks to arrive at a 
real rather than an abstract God. 


COGNITIVE FACULTY 


Pringle-Pattison differs from realistic thought not only 
as regards the criterion of truth but also as regards the 
faculty to which value makes its appeal. It is true that he 
speaks of man as intellectual; and with Locke he places 
man’s specific difference from irrational nature in the 
“power of abstraction, or aS We now more commonly say, in 
the conceptual reason—in the grasping by the mind of an 
idea which does not exist as an object of sense at all.’’* 
But reason must be understood in the sense that “the human 
mind is one, and not a bundle of unconnected and conflicting 
faculties.” ” 

This is brought out in his criticism of Balfour. Balfour 
calls religion—as he does science itself—an unproved sys- 


* Individuality and Value, pp. 51, 229; cf. also pp. 68, 72. 

*Tdea of God, p. 230. 

“ Tbid., pp. 231-2; cf. his criticism of Hegel’s Absolute Idea, Hegel- 
ianism and Personality, pp. 104-6. 

“Idea of God, p. 101; Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
1B ie ooe Be ay. 

* Tdea of God, p. 57. 
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tem of belief. Its claims on our belief “are not rational 
grounds of conviction, . .. fall far short of philosophic 
certitude, leaving the reason, therefore, unsatisfied. We 
are in this matter altogether outside the sphere of reason.” 
Pringle-Pattison holds that unless religion is essentially 
reasonable it would degenerate into the grossest supersti- 
tion, because its dogmas would not be subject to rational 
criticism. But he takes reason in a different sense from 
that of Balfour. “It turns out on a closer scrutiny that 
Mr. Balfour uses ‘reason’ in the old English sense of rea- 
soning, or the process of conscious logical ratiocination; 
and it does not require any argument to convince us that 
the vast majority of human beliefs have not been reached 
by such a process.” ” Religion is not contrary to reason, 
but reason is not mere ratiocination. As distinguished 
from the logical intellect, reason is for him the unity of our 
nature as intelligences. Hence the principle of value ‘“‘is 
true only when taken as inherent in our experience as a 
whole.” ” ; 

But it is to the appetitive or conative side of our nature 
that value especially appeals. He evolves the idea of value 
from Kant’s theory that “nothing can possibly be conceived, 
in the world or out of it, which can be considered good 
without qualification except a good will.’ The universe, 
even supposing the existence of sentient creatures, would 
have no meaning if it did not appeal to this good will as a 
self-justifying end. “If the philosophical impulse is to be 
satisfied, . . . we must be able to say that the world is good 
in the sense of possessing intrinsic worth or value.” “ The 
appeal of value, then, is to the will rather than to the 
intellect. 

The chief cognitive faculty for Pringle-Pattison, however, 
is the sense of value, the feeling for the value of things. 
“Cognition is an experience of the soul, and as such has 


* Defense of Philosophie Doubt, pp. 316-17, 320. 

* Tdea of God, pp. 60, 62. 
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** Tbid., p. 27; Metaphysik der Sitten, Eng. trans., pp. 9-10. 
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necessarily its feeling value.” ” He quotes with approval 
Lotze’s belief that this feeling for value is as effective an 
instrument of reason as is logical investigation.” But while 
he accentuates this sense of feeling, he denies emphatically 
the charge of anti-intellectualism. The principle of value, 
if truly formulated, is inherent in our experience as a 
whole; it represents the “ultimate insight of a larger knowl- 
edge.” Hence we do not come to a knowledge of the value 
of things through the process of ratiocination. Rather, we 
invert the order. We sense, feel or experience the value 
immediately, and from this experience learn reality.” 
Moreover, poetic imagination and religious experience 
are the two most trustworthy means by which we may 
know value, and consequently reality. He devotes several 
pages to an amplification of his tenet that “the truth of the 
poetic imagination is perhaps the profoundest doctrine of 
a true philosophy.” He says in part, “The aspects of 
beauty and sublimity which we recognize in nature, and the 
finer spirit of sense revealed by the insight of the poet and 
the artist . . . are not subjective imaginings; they give us 
a deeper truth than ordinary vision.” *~ And from Mar- 
tineau he borrows the idea, so prominent in his later lec- 
tures, that “the very gate of entrance to religion is the dis- 
covery that your gleaming ideal is the everlasting Real.” * 
Therefore the criterion of value is just as applicable to 
religion as it is, to any other field of knowledge. And in the 
last analysis “‘the main affirmations of the religious con- 
sciousness may prove to be of more decisive importance 
than any others for our final conception of the world.” * 
Later on, in his second series of lectures, this tentative posi- 
tion is confirmed. He begins his treatment of the relation 
of the ideal to the Actual by summing up his own develop- 


* Ibid., pp. 113-4; cf. pp. 41, 200, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, pp. 
T2320 71). 

**Tdea of God, p. 56; Mikrokosmos, Book II, chap. V; cf. The Philo- 
sophical Radicals, p. 153. 
- ™Tdea of God, pp. 64, 65; cf. pp. 47, 56-7, 114 note, 209. 

* Tbid., p. 127; see also pp. 128-30. 

“ Tbid., p. 52; Study of Religion, vol. I, p. 13. 

* Idea of God, pp. 56-7; cf. also p. 216, The Philosophical Radicals, 
p. 190. 
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ment of the criterion of value. “It is from the ideals pres- 
ent and operative in man’s life that we draw our criterion 
of value and our conviction of the nature of the system in 
which we live.” And he builds his argument for the exist- 
ence of the Absolute on the principle that “the presence of 
the Ideal is the reality of God within us.’ ” 


In vindicating his belief in the criterion of value Pringle- 
Pattison makes a distinction between logical and existent 
coherence. He likens the first, as does Bosanquet, to the 
principle of non-contradiction, and holds to it with meta- 
physical certainty. It is a necessity of reason involved in 
the possibility of knowing anything. But since human 
reason can never hope to explore the whole of existence, the 
actual coherence of the existent world is not susceptible of 
proof. It is therefore a matter of faith. “If we ask what 
is the nature of our certainty that existence, the world of 
facts, is ultimately and throughout intellectually coherent— 
will never put us to permanent intellectual confusion—we 
are bound to reply that it is an unproved belief.” *” The 
ultimate identity of value and existence is the great ven- 
ture of faith.” 


In fact he holds to this criterion with an absolute faith, a 
faith which permits of no misgivings. He claims that its 
objectivity is expressed in the saying “The voice of con- 
science is the voice of God.’ Indeed the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God is an attempt to express faith 
in the consistency of thought—that necessary implication 
in thought means a like implication in objective reality, 
faith in our experience of religion, morality, beauty and 
science, above all faith in our ideals. And although this 
theory has not the same logical cogency as the postulates 
of the intellect, we are free to choose it in preference to one 
founded on the principles of right reason. Indeed to do so 
would indicate that a man’s moral and religious experience 
was of a higher grade than his intellectual experience. 
“The kind of philosophy we choose depends upon the kind 


“1 Idea of God, p. 246; cf. pp. 241, 2438, 245. 
ELbId., 4. 2o0. 
* Dean Inge, London Times Literary Supplement, March 20, 1913. 
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of men we are.” His own faith in the criterion of value is 
founded on a belief in ultimate goodness and perfection at 
the heart of things.” All of which indicates that in the 
mind of Pringle-Pattison his epistemological criterion has 
a more immediate theological reference than has the intel- 
lectual criterion of truth to a realist. The former leads 
him directly to God. The latter leads us to God only 
through the medium of creation. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CRITERION OF VALUE 


As the foundation of his criterion of value, and as an as- 
sured proof that the human mind can achieve valid knowl- 
edge of reality, Pringle-Pattison elaborates a theory which 
is one of the salient features of his system, and which marks 
his system off from that of most contemporary idealists. 
This is the theory that man is organic to the world. This 
phrase is not used in the sense in which most speculative 
idealists apply it. Pringle-Pattison gives these words a 
novel significance—one which is peculiar to him. The idea 
itself he takes from Laurie. The latter had said, ‘‘The 
world without conscious subject is a world waiting for its 
meaning. Thus it is that the specific characters of our con- 
sciousness are the specific characters of the ‘other’ or the 
object. The former do not merely correspond to the latter ; 
they are the latter as fulfilled in a world which is a ‘sys- 
tem’, and in which, consequently, sentient mind and nature 
are in organic community.” ” This Pringle-Pattison calls 
“the philosophical truth of the situation put with the sim- 
plicity and force of ripe metaphysical insight.” “ 

He devotes considerable space to the one phase of this 
theory, that of man’s ‘rootedness in nature. To estab- 
lish this he appeals to biology. He claims that Darwin’s 
theory of evolution is a great boon to the study of philo- 
sophy. But he thinks Darwin has been misinterpreted by 
those who would have the theory of evolution connote “a 


**Tdea of God, pp. 289-42. 
* Synthetica, vol. I, p. 91. 
* Tdea of God, p. 122. 
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universal leveling-down, man linked by his geneology with 
the lowest forms of animal life.” ” He himself chooses to 
interpret evolution as a picture of the world striving for 
self-expression, and in so doing producing first sentient 
then intelligent being. Whence he concludes that there is 
not a mere relation of correspondence but an organic con- 
nection between mind and reality. 

In brief, his argument is this: any theory that puts the 
world so far out of the mind as to be beyond its reach, is 
impossible of acceptance. Neither can we accept any 
theory that brings the world so far into the mind as to 
identify the one with the other. The epistemological prob- 
lem can only be solved by some theory that is a mean be- 
tween these two extremes, a theory that can bridge the 
chasm between mind and matter and that can, at the same 
time, recognize the actual existence of matter. The solu- 
tion he submits is the theory just mentioned. 

There are several facts which contravene the view that 
the knower can exist independently of the known. The 
knower’s cognitive faculties are bound to invest objective 
reality with their own subjective peculiarities, and thus de- 
feat their purpose. Again, such a view would be especially 
destructive of the theory of value. “If man’s knowledge 
does not put him in touch with reality, how can his ideals 
be supposed to furnish a clue?” Finally, we may not con- 
ceive intelligence as purely cognitive—as simply reproduc- 
ing or mirroring an independent reality, because “the exist- 
ence of living centers, capable of feeling the beauty and 
grandeur of the world and tasting its manifold qualities, 
is what is really significant in the universe.” Nor can 
we solve the difficulty by any Berkeleian identification of 
being with being known; reality is evidently something 
more than mere thought. “Knowledge, experience, con- 
sciousness ... all point beyond themselves to an object 
whose reality is not constituted by the knowing but presup- 
posed by it, and in that sense independent of it.” ® 


PADI dante be 

*Ibid., pp. 112-3, 211. His argument is thus not only against 
Kantian subjectivism, but against the correspondence theory of truth. 
Cf. pp. 115-8. * Ibid: -p..422. 
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Therefore the validity of our knowledge of this truly ob- 
jective reality demands that ‘“‘man the knower be within the 
real system which he knows.” If the knower and the world 
he would know have an organic relation to each other, if 
the one is the complement of the other, ‘“‘the being of things 
naturally passes over into consciousness and finds expres- 
sion there, while the conscious being as naturally reads the 
face of a world which he feels to be continuous with his own 
being.” * Hence his contention that man is organic to the 
world. Intelligence is the organ without which the world 
would not be complete, and through which it beholds and 
enjoys itself. “But I wish to emphasize,” he adds, “the 
fact of man’s rootedness in nature, so that the rational in- 
telligence which characterizes him may appear as the cul- 
mination of a continuous process of immanent develop- 
ment.” * | 

Pringle-Pattison’s exposition of this theory is the subject 
matter of three of his lectures. But before we enter upon 
a more thorough study, it might be well to touch cursorily 
upon its main points. Modern biology has established three 
incontrovertible facts, the fact of life, the fact of distinct 
levels of existence, and the fact of purposiveness as evi- 
denced in the evolutionary process. Life, however, is not 
to be explained as if it were a separate vital principle; life 
simply means that a living thing is an autonomous organ- 
ism. This interpretation of life, together with the other 
two facts, points to evolution as the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of biology. But evolution itself should be inter- 
preted as a humanizing of nature, not as a naturalizing of 
man. A process must be explained by its last term. Man 
is the last term in evolution. Therefore man is organic to 
the world. 

There are several biological phenomena which indicate a 
power in the living organism greater than that of mere 
physical or chemical forces, one of these is the process of 
absorption and secretion, which is selective and operates 


“Thid., pp. 115, 122; cf.. Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 104-5. 
The Philosophical Radicals, pp. 182-3, Theism, p. 19. 
* Tdea of God, p. 111. 
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for the benefit of the whole organism. Another is reflex 
action,- which is “never completely withdrawn from central 
control.” * Hence not chemical forces but life is their ex- 
planation.” But the fact of life cannot be explained by a 
vital principle, an entity directing and supplementing the 
physical and chemical energies. To do so would be “as 
illegitimate as to appeal to the miraculous interposition of 
the Deity by way of explaining some particular physical 
event.” “ Driesch’s theory is open to the same criticism, 
because he conceives the entelechy as a force acting ab extra 
upon the physical and chemical forces of the body.” The 
explanation is not to be found in a combination of life prin- 
ciple and matter, body and soul, as distinct elements of the 
living being. On the contrary, the living thing is the only 
real individual, an autonomous organism. ‘‘The organism 
as an ‘autonomous active whole’, every function in which 
is centrally or organically determined, is the only conception 
which suffices to describe the biological facts.’ “ 

Secondly, there is an evident distinction between different 
classes of creatures, especially between the inorganic and 
the organic, the irrational and the rational. “No instance 
can be shown in nature of the production of the living from 
the non-living, and the problem has hitherto equally baf- 
fled the experimenter.” “ In like manner the distinction 
between human intelligence, with its conceptual reason, and 
mere animal perception cannot be ignored.” The second 
fact of biology, then, is the distinction of different levels or 
phases of living existence. 

Since physical or chemical transformations cannot ex- 
plain the phenomena of life, they can only be explained 


“Tbid., pp. 72-4; cf. Idea of Immortality, pp. 88-9, J. S. Haldane, 
Mechanism, Life and Personality, pp. 41-9. 

““Tife is the presupposition of physiology, the fact on which its 
existence is based, a fact which it has simply to accept, as all the 
other sciences have to accept their own presuppositions.” (Man’s 
Place in the Cosmos, p. 108.) 

“Tdea of God, p. 70; cf. Idea of Immortality, pp. 72-81. 

* Confer his Science and Philosophy of the Organism, vol. II, pp. 
97, 235. See also Pringle-Pattison’s Philosophical Radicals, p. 325. 

“Tdea of God, p. 79; cf. Idea of Immortality, pp. 91, 101-4. 
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as the organism’s commerce with its environment, and this 
commerce manifests the third biological fact, teleology or 
purpose. ‘‘Purposiveness is the very notion on which 
physiology is built, and it is worked into the whole theory 
of development.” “ And this purposive action, showing it- 
self in adaptation to environment, is seen especially in the 
cognitional advance of living things. The very lowest 
forms of life have a capacity for learning, for adapting self 
to environment, and each new change is an experience 
moulding their nature, until this purposive development 
reaches its culmination in “the instincts and beliefs which 
constitute man’s higher nature. These are indeed im- 
perishable, the supreme example of the power of self-main- 
tenance and of adaptation to changing circumstances.” ” 

Ultimately then, the true explanation of biology is evolu- 
tion. Evolution furnishes us with the fundamental con- 
ception of the universe. ‘‘The evolution of ever higher 
forms of life, and ultimately of intelligence, appears as the 
event to which the whole creation moves.”” Neither do 
the inexplicable breaks between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic, between the irrational and the rational militate 
against this interpretation. For the philosopher has to do 
with the difference of nature between the two orders, not 
- with their historical emergence.” 

Once evolution is established, there remains but the true 
interpretation of it to arrive at the conception of man as 
organic to the world. This interpretation must begin with 
a rejection of the old meaning attached to ‘explanation’ it- 
self. Causal explanation meant the discovery of certain 
antecedents on which a given phenomenon seemed to de- 
pend. It was an explanation of the later by the earlier, of 
the more developed by the less developed.” This was applied 
by the “lower naturalists” to evolution. They were right 
in thus rejecting a transcendent God.” They were also 


* Thid., p. 76. ? Ibid,’ p. (SL. 

* Ibid., pp. 82-3; see also pp. 102, 103-4, 210. 
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right in rejecting the theory of special creation as account- 
ing for the breaks in the continuity of evolution. “Such a 
conception has no place in philosophy, whose very idea is 
law or system.” ” But they were wrong in their interpre- 
tion of evolution as a universal leveling down, as a linking 
of man with the lowest forms of animal life. “The prin- 
ciple of continuity is misinterpreted if it is supposed to 
necessitate the reduction of all nature’s facts to the dead 
level of a single type.” ” Hence biology does not admit of 
explanation by antecedent causes. 

The correct principle of its explanation must look to the 
end of the evolutionary process.” Explained in this way, 
evolution is a humanizing of nature. Man is nature’s 
crowning product, and through his intelligence he becomes 
the organ of the universe. “Hence it is that the sentient 
and, still more, the rational being appears as the goal to 
which nature is working, namely, the development of an 
organ by which she may become conscious of herself and 
enter into the joy of her own being.’”’™ He quotes Lotze in 
confirmation of his stand, and claims that his theory is 
proved by the evident evolution of the sense of sight in 
lower animals to that in man.” 

Such is the epistemology of Pringle-Pattison and his 
theory of its foundation in man as organic to the world. 
He admits, however, that the whole system is founded on an 
assumption. ‘It may easily be objected that there is some- 
thing circular in the reasoning here. The validity of our 
assertions about the universe is to depend upon the view 


” Idea of God, p. 90. 

* Tbid., p. 91; cf. also pp. 81, 106. As may be gathered from the 
fifth lecture, the principle of continuity is that on which the theory of 
evolution is founded—that there is a natural development from the 
inorganic to the organic, from the irrational to the rational—from 
the lower to the higher modes of existence. 
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Place in the Cosmos, pp. 14-17, Theism, pp. 41-48. 
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we hold of man’s place in the universe or his relations to 
the real; but that is the fundamental affirmation in the case, 
and how are we to be assured of its validity?’ His 
answer to this objection is that his theory has behind it the 
‘whole weight of a philosophical system.’ But if the ob- 
jection is pressed, he is compelled to admit that there is an 
assumption involved, ‘‘the conviction of the essential great- 
ness of man, and the infinite nature of the values revealed 
in his life.’ ® 

Upon this foundation he has built his idea of God. In 
the following chapter we shall consider who or what his God 
is, and what that God’s perfections and attributes. 


“Ibid., p. 235. 
“ Ibid., p. 236. 


CHAPTER III 
EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


The discussion of Pringle-Pattison’s doctrine on the exist- 
ence and attributes of God must be prefaced by a brief note 
in regard to the distinction between the Absolute and God. 
Like all absolutists Pringle-Pattison holds to the existence 
of the Absolute as an established fact. The question imme- 
diately arises: is God identical with the Absolute, or is the 
Deity a separate entity. This question confronts all theis- 
tic idealists and it confronts Pringle-Pattison. He seem- 
ingly uses the two terms ‘Absolute’ and ‘God’ indiscrimi- 
nately and synonymously, and as a result was forced to 
meet some criticism. We can do no better, in attempting 
to clarify his position on this point, than quote his own 
words. “The true philosophical meaning of the Absolute 
is a self-contained and internally organized whole, beyond 
which there is nothing.” ‘God exists only as a self-com- 
municating Life . .. not another self-conscious Being, 
but rather the infinite values of which His life is the eter- 
nal fruition, . . . the focal unity of a world of self-con- 
scious worlds to which it is not only their sustaining sub- 
stance but the illumination of their lives.’”’* He would 
seem to conceive the universe as in some sense analogous to 
man composed of body and life. The Absolute might be 
likened to the whole man, God to the life of the body. We 
must keep this conception of God in mind if we would un- 
derstand his theology. 

This God, whose existence he maintains, is not transcend- 
ent to the universe. In fact he is unalterably opposed to 
any argument claiming to prove the existence of a trans- 
cendent God. Such arguments are all futile—as indeed 
they must be to an idealist. If there were such a God, his 


‘The Idea of God, pp. 482-5; see also Hegelianism and Personality, 
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existence or non-existence would be no concern of ours. 
Moreover, we could not hope to prove His existence, since 
there could be no communication between ‘‘a God without 
a universe, a pre-existent, self-centered and absolutely self- 
sufficient being, eternally realizing a bliss ineffable in the 
contemplation of his own perfection” and “the imperfect 
world of our experience.” * Furthermore, the presence of 
evil in the world disproves the existence of a transcendent 
God. The endeavor to explain evil by maintaining that 
the sufferers are chastened for their own good is only a 
theory to save the situation; for “God is good and cannot 
be the cause of any evil.” * | 


EXISTENCE OF AN IMMANENT GOD 


Hence he rejects both the argument from cause and that 
from design. In his criticism of the first he admits, in 
some measure at least, both premises of this argument. 
His statement of the relation between cause and effect 
sounds almost realistic. “The true nature of the ante- 
cedents, that is to say, of the apparent cause, is revealed 
only in the effects.” He also agrees that “the premises 
have to be transformed, set in another light, in order to 
yield the conclusion.” “ In the argument for a transcendent 
God this is done by the triple process of attribution, elimi- 
nation and transcendence. But he denies that the argu- 
ment has the cogency claimed for it. And in support of 
his contention he cites three such typical argumentations. 
Locke argues from efficient causality to a first eternal mind 
in this fashion. ‘If we know that there is some real being, 
and that nonentity cannot produce any real being, it is an 
evident demonstration that from eternity there has been 
something. Again, a man finds in himself perception and 
knowledge, and as whatsoever is the first eternal being 
cannot give to another any perfection that it hath not, either 
actually in itself or in a higher degree, it necessarily fol- 


*Idea of God, p. 399; cf. pp. 219, 303-4. 

*Tbid., pp. 400, 414. 
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lows that the first eternal being cannot be matter but must 
be eternal mind.” ° But Pringle-Pattison claims that “‘we 
reach along such a line of argument only sufficient power 
and sufficient intelligence to account for the tangled web 
of empirical fact; it is impossible from finite and imper- 
fect data as our premises, to reach the infinite and perfect 
in our conclusion.” * Professor Flint has a like argument. 
‘“‘A true cause is one to which the reason not only moves but 
in which it rests, and except in a first cause the mind can- 
not rest.’”’*" However, Pringle-Pattison interprets this as 
proving not a transcendent but an immanent God. “First 
in the expression ‘first cause’ has no reference to antece- 
dence in time . . . God is cause only in the sense of ground, 
the Being whose nature is expressed in the system as a 
whole.” * 

So too, he agrees with Balfour that “‘we bring to the study 
of the world the presupposition that it is the work of a 
rational Being, who made it intelligible, and at the same 
time made us, in however feeble a fashion, able to under- 
stand it.” *® And he agrees with Hume that the argument 
from design is the one most worthy of serious considera- 
tion.” But here again it does not prove a God distinct from 
the world. The purposiveness we see in the universe is 
only a mark of its character; it has no reference to any pre- 
existent plan of nature. We must admit this purposiveness 
in the world, but we cannot admit that it was put there ab 
extra.” Pringle-Pattison is severe in his indictment of the 
doctrine of divine transcendence. He maintains that a 
transcendent God would be the ‘God of Deism.’ He seems 
unable to distinguish between deistic and theistic trans- 
cendence.” 


° Essay Concerning Human Understanding, IV, 10, 2-12. 

*Idea of God, p. 250; cf. Theism, p. 7. 

*Theism, 8th ed., p. 124. 

®TIdea of God, pp. 301-2; cf. Philosophical Radicals, pp. 103-5. See 
also lecture XVI, in which his conception of creation denies efficient 
causality. 

* Foundations of Belief, p. 301. 
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In distinct lectures he develops his own two main argu- 
ments for the existence of an immanent God, the one based 
on the fact that we have ideals, the other drawn from the 
purposiveness manifested in the universe. Both arguments 
are derived from man’s own experience, therefore both 
necessarily involve the use of the criterion of value. He 
begins his first argument, the development from the ideal 
to the actual, by laying down the principle “It is from the 
ideals present and operative in man’s life that we draw our 
criterion of value and, at the same time. our conviction of 
the nature of the system in which we live.” ” His argument 
runs thus: man is not limited to his actual achievement; he 
strains his eyes towards ‘unapproachable perfection’, he 
has ideals of perfect truth, of perfect beauty, of infinite 
goodness. But whence are these ideals? Pringle-Patti- 
son’s answer is ‘“ ‘It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves.’ The presence of the ideal is the reality of God 
within us.” * 

It may be objected against this argument that finite 
premises cannot prove an infinite conclusion. As Hume 
argued, our experience of limited and partial goodness does 
not justify our arrival at the existence of a Being of in- 
finite goodness, wisdom and benevolence. This would be 
true to a spectator ab extra, “ignorant of the conditions of 
the inner drama of which these actions are the outcome.” 
But in this moral experience of the ideal an infinite factor 
is involved. ‘‘How otherwise can we explain the human 
capacity of choice and man’s long struggle to rise above 
himself?” Hence it is in reality an argument from the 
infinite to the infinite.” 

It may also be objected that man’s religious experience 
is a ‘cloud-cuckoo-land of subjective fancy.’ On the con- 
trary, man’s religious experience is the best interpreter of 
reality. ‘‘Reverence for the moral law, the self-humilia- 
tion caused by failure to fulfill its demands, the sense of 
sin, the attitude of worship and utter self-surrender, are 
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possible only if the subject feels himself in presence of a 
Reality beside which all else pales into insignificance.” * 
The argument from ideals is confirmed by that based on 
the fact of contingence. This latter is not an argument from 
what is to what is, but from what is to what ought to be. 
In both arguments finite facts, unstable and unsatisfactory, 
are left behind in the mind’s attempt to ascend to a reality 
that is an abiding and harmonious whole. This idea of the 
whole is also the fundamental conception in Aristotle’s great 
doctrine of the First Mover, “‘the quest of satisfaction and 
self-completion drawing all things to itself.” ” 
Pringle-Pattison’s treatment of the argument from the 
evident design, purpose or end in the world is typical. 
Here he specifies the change that must be made in the tra- 
ditional idea of God. ‘‘We must definitively abandon the 
conception of God as a changeless and self-sufficient unit— 
the movement to the finite and the realization of the infinite 
in the finite must be taken as the fundamental character of 
the divine life.” ** The conception of end or purpose also 
has a necessary connection with the criterion of value; for 
we have in view the whole as “something worthy of being 
purposed, something fit to be the End of a Perfect Being.” ” 
This argument does not give us a God ab extra. Ex- 
perience tells us that design or purpose implies three things: 
(1) desire for an as yet non-existent state of affairs, (2) 
the conception of a plan for bringing the desired state of 
affairs into existence by selection of appropriate means, (38) 
the act of will proper, which realizes or carries out this 
plan.” We cannot attribute to God the adaptation of means 
to an end, because this “‘implies a pre-existing or independ- 
ently existing material whose capabilities limit and condi- 
tion the realizing activity.” Again, to attribute desire— 
conation and satisfaction—to Him would be to explain ‘“‘his 
activity as a means to remove a defect, or to achieve a per- 
fection which he previously did not possess.” And thirdly, 


* Tbid., p. 252; cf. Idea of Immortality, pp. 193-5. 
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Spinoza’s protest against “‘transferring the idea of choice 
to a sphere where it is inapplicable, and thus founding the 
universe and its constitution upon the abstraction of con- 
tentless will’ must be emphatically sustained.” Purpose 
cannot explain the world’s origin. The argument from de- 
sign does not prove the existence of a transcendent God. 

But it does give us a God ab intra. The central feature 
of our experience is purposive activity. It is characteristic 
of rational activity that it tend to some end. Now we can 
transfer this conception of purpose or end to God if we 
divest it of certain finite characteristics. First, we must 
eliminate from it the devising of means to an end. Sec- 
ondly, “the process of the universe must be taken as a whole 
in which the spirit of the whole is everywhere present.” 
In other words, all things are evolving toward the same end. 
But that end is not to be judged by the finite things nor by 
their finite attainments; it is to be judged by the infinite 
process of evolution itself. Purposiveness is to be at- 
tributed to the universe as its character.” With these 
changes in our finite conception of purpose we may argue 
from the purposiveness of the universe to the existence of 
an immanent God. “Jf the finite world means anything to 
God, the ideas of activity and purpose are indispensable. 
If he is not himself active in the process, he is no more than 
the Eternal Dreamer.”’ * 

Two objections are made against this argument. Bosan- 
quet claims that it gives an unreal importance to time and 
to that part of any whole which happens to come last in suc- 
cession. But in purposive activity temporal sequence is 
not important. The end attained is “not to be taken in ab- 
straction, not to be severed from the process of its realiza- 
TION ee. 

Secondly, the satisfaction in removing some defect or 
achieving some greater perfection, implied in purpose, can- 
not be experienced by the Absolute. Bosanquet tries to 
solve the difficulty by saying that the value attached to pur- 
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posive activity lies in satisfactoriness rather than in satis- 
faction, “‘in the character of completeness and positive non- 
contradiction which gives the power to satisfy conations, 
because it belongs to what unites all reality in itself.” * 
But Pringle-Pattison claims that this does not remove the 
old difficulty: to whom is the whole satisfactory? And 
after a somewhat lengthy discussion of the professor’s 
views, he agrees with him that the best answer to the dif- 
ficulty is no answer. It is a paradox and “the paradox of 
religion may be truer than the dilemma, the ‘either-or’ of 
the logical understanding.” * 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 


It will have been noticed that in Pringle-Pattison’s 
thought the same arguments which cannot demonstrate the 
existence of a God transcendent in being, distinct from the 
world, are valid proofs of the existence of an immanent 
God.” Whence it seems well to begin the consideration of 
his doctrine on the divine attributes with his teaching on 
immanence and transcendence. This is presented in con- 
nection with his argument from the ideal to the actual. 
“The presence and power of the Ideal is the solution of 
the question between immanence and transcendence. With- 
out the acknowledgement of the Ideal, a doctrine of imma- 
nence must degenerate into an acceptance and justification 
of the actual just as we find it.” ” 

If the doctrine of immanence is rightly understood, the 
experience of the ideal must be recognized as the reality of 
God within us. When Descartes spoke of the idea of Per- 
fect Being as innate, he meant that it was organic to the 
very structure of intelligence. God and man cannot be 
treated as two independent facts. “The experienced fact 
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is the existence of the one in the other and through the 
other.” * The only transcendence that can be retained re- 
fers to a distinction of value or quality, not to ontological 
separateness. God is therefore immanent in man. More- 
over, since man is the center of the universe and the reality 
of all things else depends on his values, and since we are 
not justified in substantiating God apart from the world of 
his manifestation, God is immanent in nature. He is 
supreme only in that He is the Highest Ideal toward which 
we strive, and as such has Supreme Value.” 

His insistence on the immanent character of the Deity has 
one saving feature. Like all absolutists he believes im- 
manence implies infinity, while transcendence must of 
necessity delimit the Deity. In his belief that God must 
be infinite because He is immanent he thus contravenes the 
error of James and some of the personalistic idealists that 
God is finite. James holds that “the Absolute as such has 
objects, not constituents.” He speaks of this world as “‘the 
spectacle or world romance offered to itself by the Abso- 
lute.” * To Pringle-Pattison this is an inhuman concep- 
tion, founded on ‘‘an unjustifiable substantiation of God 
apart from the world of his manifestation.” *~ Hence he 
condemns James’ notion of God as “primus inter pares in 
the midst of all the shapers of the great world’s fate,” a 
God who works in an external environment, has limits and 
has enemies. This, according to James, is the view of 
monotheism, the religion of ordinary men.” But Pringle- 
Pattison claims that this conception of a finite God is con- 
trary to the deeper expressions of religious faith.” 

His own opinion seems to be that God is as infinite as 
man. “The infinite in and through the finite, the finite in 
and through the infinite—this mutual implication is the 
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ultimate fact of the universe as we know it.” But the 
finite individual is only infinite because he is immanent in 
God—a partaker, as it were, of the divine life. “Man is 
by contrast a finite-infinite being, conscious of finitude only 
through the presence of an infinite nature within him.” “ 

Is God, then, self-sufficient, or is He dependent on the 
world? Pringle-Pattison’s whole doctrine points to the lat- 
ter of these two alternatives as his opinion. “Before the 
world was, God was not truly God.” ‘‘How can we ascribe 
to the Absolute the contemplation of his own glory, which 
spells moral death in the creature?” “The existence of an 
individual center of knowledge and feeling is in itself an 
enrichment of the universe,” that is, of the Absolute.” Such 
statements as these leave no doubt but that in his system of 
thought God is in some measure dependent on the world of 
his manifestation, and in a greater degree on the existence 
of men, for His ultimate perfection. 

Is God a person? In order to understand Pringle-Patti- 
son’s answer to this question it will first be necessary to 
learn what he means by personality. The old theory of 
the personal self, living out a nature of its own, must be 
discarded. The value or reality of a self lies in its content. 
The finite individual “is not an abstract point of particular- 
ity; it is, or rather makes itself, a little world.” This it 
does by going out of itself, as it were, to share in the rich- 
ness and variety of common thoughts and interests. Yet 
it is a concrete existent, and gives this common content its 
own peculiar arrangement or makeup. In a word, “the 
individual or concrete universal is a self-contained world, 
in which a certain manifold of content acquires an internal 
unity as a single self or subject.” He thus makes per- 
sonality consist in an essential subject-object relation. Sub- 
ject without object is a mere abstraction. The subject de- 
rives its reality from the universal content, but it derives 
its distinctness from its own peculiar organization or sys- 
tem of this content. And since individuals are formally 
distinct because they are different wholes of content, “every 
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individual is a unique nature, an expression or focalization 
of the universe which is nowhere exactly repeated.” * 

The finite individual is a substance, if substance is taken 
in the Aristotelian sense of that which cannot stand in a 
judgment as predicate or attribute of anything else. To 
take the individual as an adjective is to reduce it to a mere 
conflux of universals or qualities. ‘‘No number of abstract 
universals flocking together can give you the concretely ex- 
isting individual.” Hence persons are substantively dis- 
tinct from each other. “It is of the very nature of a self 
that it thinks and acts and views the world from its own 
center.” “ But while finite persons are independent of each 
other except in the sharing of a common content, they are, 
nevertheless, rooted in, organic to—and in this sense de- 
pendent on—the Absolute. The finite knower is ipso facto 
excluded from the immediate experience of any other finite 
center. But there is no such barrier between the finite per- 
son and the Absolute. On the contrary, the individual is a 
focus, an organ or expression of the universal life or world. 
“He cannot possibly be regarded as self-contained in rela- 
tion to that life. Both his existence and his nature are de- 
rived. He exists as an organ of the universe or of the 
Absolute.” * 

In his two lectures on the Absolute and the finite indi- 
vidual, whence the above is taken, Pringle-Pattison makes 
little if any reference to the personality of God. It is 
rather his presupposition that whatever the finite individual 
is, that, a fortior? the Absolute must be. This he states 
clearly in an earlier work where he condemns the Hegelian 
system because it is ambiguous on the question of the per- 
sonality of God. There he says, “God may, nay must, be 
infinitely more than we know ourselves to be.” ” Moreover, 
he criticizes Bosanquet’s view of the finite individual. 
“Just because of the failure to appreciate the meaning of 
finite selfhood, it is difficult to say whether (in Bosanquet’s 
system) even the Absolute is to be regarded as a self or 
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not.” He thus implies that his own clearer definition 
places the personality of the Absolute beyond all doubt.” 

There is one other question, appertaining directly to God 
or the Absolute, to which Pringle-Pattison devotes a whole 
lecture, that is ‘idea of creation.’ The traditional doctrine 
of creation suffers the fate of most of the other orthodox 
Christian conceptions. The old theory of creation is to be 
rejected; only after considerable transformation of its 
meaning can the term creation be of any use. In the pro- 
cess of this transformation we must do away with the idea 
of creation in time, or the idea of creation as an event. 
“The spectacle of the birth and death of worlds may actually 
be seen by the astronomer. These, however, are but local 
incidents of the distribution of the cosmic forces.” “ The 
theory of creation as an event in the past must conceive 
God as a pre-existing, self-centered Person, to whom crea- 
tion has only occurred as an afterthought. “Such a con- 
ception of creation has no place either in serious thinking 
or genuine religion.” St. Augustine solves this by saying 
that time was created with the world. But Pringle-Patti- 
son claims that he did not remove the difficulty. “If God 
is the principle through which the world becomes intelli- 
gible, His relation to the world cannot be of the merely in- 
cidental character indicated.” “ Hence he proposes a new 
significance for the term. ‘Creation must be taken as ex- 
pressing the essential nature of the divine life; the revela- 
tion of the infinite in the finite is the eternal fact of the 
universe.” 

Creation in this new sense is, first of all, the manifesta- 
tion or self-communication of God to finite selves; secondly, 
it is a continuous process now going on. “The idea of crea- 
tion tends to pass into that of manifestation—not the mak- 
ing of something out of nothing, but the revelation in and 
to finite spirits of the infinite riches of the divine life, self- 
communication, intensification of life through realization 
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of the life of others.” “ And in proof of this theory of 
creation as manifestation he gives the words of St. Paul 
“The invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and God head.” * 

Hence Pringle-Pattison holds eternal creation in the sense 
indicated above. Since creation is grounded in the nature 
of God, it must be coeval with his existence and therefore 
eternal. Even the nunc temporis is eternity; creation is 
eternal from the very fact that it is now going on. “If we 
speak of the divine activity as an eternal act, that means for 
us an act which is being accomplished now.” That is the 
reason orthodox theologians have to supplement their doc- 
trine of creation with that of divine providence. As proof 
of the eternity of creation he gives the ‘fact’ that there 
can be nothing new. “It may be novelty as it appears to 
us, in the time process, but how can it be qualitatively new 
in ordine ad universum? How can anything come into be- 
ing unless it is founded in the nature of things, that is, un- 
less it eternally is?” * 

But when we take up the question of the creation of finite 
selves we experience a difficulty. In attempting to solve it 
he discusses at some length the ‘Eternal Republic’ of Pro- 
fessor Howison, his theory of the origin of finite selves and 
their relation to God. Howison holds that finite selves can 
be finally but not efficiently caused. “Not even Divine 
agency can give rise to another self-active intelligence by 
any productive act.’’ Each human soul “has its own ideal 
of its own being, namely, its own way of fulfilling the char- 
acter of God. Since this ideal, seen eternally in God, is the 
chosen goal of every consciousness, it is the final—not the 
efficient—cause of the whole existing self.’’* In this 
Pringle-Pattison sees agreement with his own ideas. He 
too has found the origin of finite selves a mystery. They 
are not the result of action from without. Yet to say that 
they create themselves is to suppose the existence we seek 
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to explain. He also holds that final causality alone can ef- 
fect them. “Nothing can be effected in a self except 
through the personal will of the agent himself.’ In their 
sphere “the only causation is final causation, the causation 
of the ideal.” * | 

As he conceives it, the universe gives the finite center an 
opportunity to make itself—to round itself to an individual 
whole; and in so doing the self acquires an independence 
which we cannot attribute to any mere object. It is pre- 
cisely this which makes the creation of selves the main 
miracle of the universe. But ‘“‘to understand the process 
of such creation is necessarily beyond us; we can barely 
describe its phases without involving ourselves in contra- 
diction. In one aspect the soul appears to be the product 
of the general system of things; in another aspect it ap- 
pears to be self-created by its own action, to presuppose its 
own existence at every stage of its progress.” Moreover, 
because of the element of relative independence which 
finite selves bring into the world, their origin is the only fact 
to which we can fitly apply the term creation.” 

Is God, then, a Creator? Pringle-Pattison would invert 
these two terms. He rather answers the question whether 
the Creator is God. It must be admitted that creation is 
necessary, since the existence of the finite world represents 
a necessity of the divine nature. Moreover, creation can 
only be understood in the light of God’s moral recognition 
of the world of spirits. Hence the answer to our question: 
“The world of finite individuals may well constitute the end 
of the Absolute. Only for and in such beings does the Ab- 
solute take on the lineaments of God.” And in confirma- 
tion of this teaching that God could not exist prior to crea- 
tion he cites the historical doctrine of the eternal begetting 
of the Son by the Father. ‘The Father, in theological 
language, knows himself in the Son, that is to say, the Son 
is the object without which a divine self-consciousness were 
impossible. Or again we are told God utters himself, first 
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becomes articulate in the Son, who is called on that account 
the Word. But there is no existence of God at all without 
self-consciousness, without self-articulation. The Father, 
consequently, if conceived even ideally as prior, is simply 
the abstraction of the empty subject.” 


SUMMARY OF PRINGLE-PATTISON’S DOCTRINE 


To summarize the salient points of his teaching, both 
epistemological and theological, his criterion of truth or 
reality is value, not mere subjective valuation but intrinsic 
value, which is as objective as fact itself. Reality is meas- 
ured and explained only by its value, by its capability of as- 
sisting man in the attainment of his end. But reality is a 
systematic structure, a concrete whole, the nature of which 
can only be learned from our finite experience. Particu- 
lar objects have no reality, particular judgments no truth, 
except in so far as they are a part of this all-inclusive 
whole. Of itself a given object or fact is neither real nor 
true. Only thus can our finite experience lead us to the 
knowledge of a real rather than an abstract God. 

Value makes its appeal to reason, but not to reason in 
the restricted sense of ratiocination. Cognition is an ex- 
perience of the soul; reality appeals to the whole of our 
experience. Our chief cognitive faculty is our feeling for 
the value of things. We feel, sense, experience value im- 
mediately, and from this experience learn reality. Hence 
poetic imagination—because the poet has a ‘finer spirit’ 
of this feeling—gives us deeper truth than ordinary vision. 

The proof of this theory takes the form of another theory, 
that of man as rooted in nature and thus organic to the 
world he knows. The study of biology has given us the 
theory of evolution, and evolution rightly interpreted—that 
is, as the effect of final not of efficient causality—shows us 
a world striving for self-expression and thus producing first 
sentient then intelligent being. True, in the continuity of 
evolution there is an unexplained break between inanimate 
and animate things and another between irrational and ra- 
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tional beings; but this is not due to creative interference. 
The universe coming thus to consciousness in man, the real- 
ity of things passes naturally into human consciousness. 
Man can know God because man is the most perfect organ 
of the Absolute’s manifestation. 

Evolution is not the result of creative interference ab ex- 
tra. The Universe being a single all-inclusive whole, there 
can be no being, no Creator, no God, outside of, transcend- 
ent to, the world of our experience. Evolution is the work 
of an immanent self-communicating life, an Ideal striving 
for actuality, an End drawing ever new forms of being 
into existence, and this immanent Goodness, Power is the 
only God who can be known or can exist. <A pre-existent, 
changeless, self-sufficient Being, such as the God of con- 
ventional Christianity, is incompatible with this imperfect 
changing world. It is inconceivable that such a God would 
cause the evil we see about us. From finite and imperfect 
data we cannot ascend to the knowledge of a perfect Being. 
The design or purpose evident in the world is not indica- 
tive of its origin but of its character; hence it is not a proof 
of a transcendent God but of an immanent Power. And 
man’s beautiful ideals in the midst of harsh actuality is 
the reality of this immanent God within us. Even con- 
tingence points to one harmonious whole which implies an 
immanent not a transcendent God. 

Hence the attributes of God must be considered in an en- 
tirely different light. God is infinite because He is imma- 
nent; the one connotes the other. In magnitude He is as 
infiinite as the world, his manifestation. In perfection He 
is as infinite as the most perfect being produced by evolu- 
tion, man. Between them there is the mutual implication 
of the finite and the infinite. God is not self-sufficient; He 
is dependent on the world and man as the media of his 
manifestation. And personality, understood as measured 
by richness of experience, cannot be denied God, since man’s 
experience is the experience of the Absolute. The whole 
theory of creation must likewise be revised. There is no 
place in Pringle-Pattison’s system for creation as an event 
in the past. Creation, being the revelation of the infinite 
in the finite, is now going on and, by this very fact, is eter- 
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nal. Because of the finite individual’s free will and conse- 
quent relative independence of God, to his origin alone can 
we fitly apply the term creation. Hence creation is neces- 
sary. In fact it makes God of the Absolute. “Only for 
and in such beings (finite selves) does the Absolute take on 
the lineaments of God.” 

Such, in brief, is the doctrine of Andrew Seth Pringle- 
Pattison. He rejects, in common with the Hegelian school, 
the universal application of the principle of efficient causal- 
ity. This seems to be his main departure from traditional 
Christian thought. His acceptance of final causality as the 
explanation of the universe leads him to a God not very 
clearly distinguished from that universe, a God who would 
not be but for the world of his manifestation, a God who 
only finds adequate expression in that most perfect output 
of the evolutionary process, man, ‘the organ of the Abso- 
lute.’ It shall be the endeavor in succeeding chapters to 
demonstrate that, although many of Pringle-Pattison’s 
statements taken by themselves are unassailable, his con- 
clusions are often illicit, his doctrine as a whole is contrary 
to right reason and thus contrary to accepted Christian 
teaching. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FACULTY OF KNOWLEDGE 


In attempting to evaluate the thought of Pringle-Patti- 
son it is perhaps well to start with the fundamental tenet 
upon which he erects his system. In his system—and the 
same must be true of any system of thought—the most 
fundamental conception, that conception, indeed, on which 
the system is based, is that of the organ which furnishes 
him his knowledge, in this instance, his knowledge of the 
existence and nature of God. There is, and can be, no 
common basis of understanding, no basis for criticism, if 
an author and his critics differ as regards the answer to the 
question: how do we know? How do you know that such a 
God exists? What is your avenue of approach to your 
God? The answer of author and critic to these questions 
must be at one; both must see eye to eye as regards the 
origin of our knowledge of God if discussion is not to be 
otiose. In line with this belief we shall discuss the knowl- 
edge-theory of Pringle-Pattison. 

Pringle-Pattison, as we have seen, claims that the cog- 
nitive faculty which puts us in touch with God is the whole 
of experience; this means not only the intellect, imagina- 
tion and external senses, but also and primarily the will and 
feeling. He admits the power of abstraction of the con- 
ceptual reason. But he holds that intellect, will, senses, 
feeling are one, “not a bundle of unconnected and conflict- 
ing faculties.”’* It is true that the human mind, if taken 
as the principle of rational life in man, is one. As Pringle- 
Pattison has pointed out, this is shown by the central refer- 
ence of all activity in man. But against this theory of cog- 
nition, experience seems plainly and unmistakably to in- 
dicate that the mind has more than one faculty, that there 
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is a clear-cut distinction between its cognitive and its ap- 
petitive activities. 


COGNITION AND APPETITION DISTINCT 


The distinction between cognition and appetition is shown, 
first of all, by the difference in the activities themselves.’ 
Our experience reveals to us the fact, a fact so patent that 
its recognition is forced upon us, that the intellect knows 
its object, the will seeks its object. The purpose of the 
mind’s cognitive activity is to acquire a counterpart of an 
object which is connatural with itself, a psychical counter- 
part of an external existent. The purpose of its appetitive 
or conative activity is to acquire the existent thing itself. 
My reason is not prehensile as regards the materiality of 
external things; it is fully satisfied with the mere knowl- 
edge of them. But my will is not satisfied with anything 
less than the possession of these things.’ 

The cognitive and appetitive activities of man are further 
distinguished by the difference in the objects which appeal 
to them. ‘True, the object of both is essentially the same— 
being, whether real or logical, existent or merely possible. 
But the aspect under which this object appeals is different. 
The truth in things appeals to the intellect; the goodness in 
them apeals to the will. Our reason as such has no inter- 
est in the goodness; our will as such has no interest in the 
truth. The fact that an object is good or evil makes it 
neither more nor less the object of cognition. The intel- 
lect can know it good or bad, helpful or harmful. But the 
will tends to its object as good whether it be truly or falsely 
so; of itself it cannot distinguish between true and false 
good. And this difference of objects is sufficient to demand 
an essential difference of activities.* 


*“Potentia secundum id quod est, dicitur ad actum; unde oportet 
quod per actum definiatur potentia; et secundum diversitatem actuum 
diversificentur potentiae.” (St. Thomas, de Anima, art. 13 ¢.) 

*“Quia cognoscere et amare absque dubio sunt actus differentes, . 
potentiae quae sunt ad hos actus per se ipsas diversitatem habent.” 
(St. Bonaventure, Sent. II, D. 24, p. 1, a. 2; q. 1.) Cf. St. Thomas, 
de Veritate, q. 22, a. 10 

*“Ad differentiam autem potentiarum essentialem sufficit diversitas 
objectorum secundum rationem” (St. Bonaventure, loc. cit.) Cf. St. 
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There is another reason why knowing and willing are dis- 
tinct activities. If cognition and appetition were the same 
activity, the more intensely we used this activity for know- 
ing the less power it would have to will, and vice versa. 
Experience shows this to be true of both cognition and ap- 
petition. The more intensely we follow one line of thought, 
the less we are able to think of anything else. The more 
fully our will is centered on one object, the less it is in- 
clined to all others. But experience reveals to us the un- 
deniable fact that we can know an object fully and at the 
same time desire it most earnestly. We cannot elicit two 
intense acts of cognition or two intense acts of appetition 
at the same time. But we can elicit an intense act of cog- 
nition simultaneously with an intense act of appetition.’ 

There is also an essential difference in the operation of 
knowing and willing which renders impossible their union 
as one activity. Our will is free. Our cognitive faculty is 
determined. Pringle-Pattison himself admits the freedom 
of the will. Indeed for him it is the mystery which involves 
us in the greatest paradox of the universe, the origin of 
finite selves.” That the cognitive faculty, as far as ex- 
perience goes, is determined is a fact to which our every sen- 
sation testifies. We cannot sense an object by willing to 
sense it. As Aaron says, “However strongly we will, we 
cannot will to see a particular color. The mind in sensing 
is not completely master of the situation; in some measure 
it is determined.” Or as Barron explains it, “The images 
of my imagination depend largely on my will, but my per- 
ceptions are largely independent of me. I can imagine the 
Alps but I cannot perceive them here and now. I must put 
myself in suitable circumstances if I am to perceive them, 
and in that event, if I open my eyes their perception is 
forced upon me.‘ But if the will is free, and if our sense 
cognition is determined, it is evident that they cannot be 
identified. 


Thomas, loc. cit. a. 38. The aspects of truth and goodness will be 
treated more fully in the chapter on value as evidence of reality. 

° St. Bonaventure, loco citato. ~Oncicit® pup eoense 

"Aaron, The Nature of Knowing, pp. 62-3; Barron, Elements of 
Epistemology, p. 104. 
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The condemnation of a “bundle of unconnected and con- 
flicting faculties’’ and the undue insistence on the unity of 
the mind seems to take its rise in the fear that any division 
of rational activity would destroy its efficacy. This objec- 
tion, however, has no foundation in fact. “If the mind had 
but a single faculty, we might be better able to exercise it 
in a single act, or direct it to but one object. But such 
single activity of the mind would be greatly impaired if its 
power had to be diffused through simultaneous diverse acts, 
or if it had to be directed to different objects at one and 
the same time. If a man had one eye with the strength of 
two, his vision of a given object might be better, but the 
purpose of the sense of sight would not be so perfectly ful- 
filled; the visual scope would be too restricted. The mind 
with distinct faculties is more complete, and its activity 
‘more perfect, than if it had but one lone power; for one 
faculty does not hinder but helps the activity of another.” * 
The perfection of rational nature demands that we be able 
both to know and to will, that cognition and appetition be 
distinct activities, each having its own peculiar operation, 
object and characteristics, its own peculiar way of enabling 
us to contact with the world in which we live. 


THE WILL NOT COGNITIVE 


Pringle-Pattison, following Kant’s theory of the practical 
reason, seems to give the will an undue part in cognition. 
The appeal of intrinsic value to the will as a self-justifying 
end is “as much a rational necessity as that which impels 
us to refund any phenomenon into its antecedent condi- 
tions—if it does not, indeed, represent a deeper principle of 
explanation, a deeper need of reason.”* This is evidently 
contrary to cognitional experience. ‘The will tends to the 
good—or value if you like, but it has no direct cognitive 
power, no direct part in the mental search for the explana- 
tion of the universe. 

The arguments which prove that human knowing and 


* St. Bonaventure, loco citato. 
* Op. cit., p. 30; see context, pp. 27-31. 
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willing are two distinct activities also prove that the will is 
not cognitive. One of them indicates this more clearly, 
perhaps, than do the others. Our cognitive activity is de- 
termined by its object; the will is not. Hence the will is 
not cognitive. Our will is of such a nature that it is free 
to accept or reject any object presented to it, even though 
we know that that object has the greatest possible intrinsic 
value for us. Truth, on the contrary, once it is evident, de- 
mands acceptance. Nor does the introduction of intrinsic 
value as a self-justifying end change matters. ‘As the in- 
tellect in tending to truth assents to a conclusion because 
of first principles, so the will in tending to what pertains 
to the end does so because of the end. But these two facul- 
ties are not alike in their operation. The difference is that 
the intellect through natural necessity is moved by its ob- 
ject, whereas the will freely moves itself, and that first. 
principles compel assent to a conclusion, while the goodness 
of the end does not compel desire for that which is a means 
to it.” The intellect tends naturally to the true and the 
will tends naturally to the good, to that presented to it as 
capable of promoting the attainment of our ultimate end. 
But the two tendencies differ in that evident truth compels 
assent, but the will can refuse consent to what is evidently 
good. 

That we are justified in making this clear-cut distinction 
between cognition and volition, and confining each faculty 
to its own field of activity, is born out by man’s common 
consent. If one refuses consent to the good or—which is 
the same thing—gives consent to evil, he is considered 
blameworthy but his power to will is not questioned. In 
fact, his very act proves that he has that power. “The very 
nature of the will is its mysterious wilfulness, its utter 
omnipotence in the matter of giving or withholding its con- 
sent.” But if one refuses assent to the truth, his reason 
itself is questioned, his power to know denied. 

The confusion of the practical reason with the will, it is 
worth noting, is not found in modern philosophy alone; it 


” Hieronymus de Montefortino, Joannis Duns Scoti Summa Theo- 
logica, I, q. 82, a. 1, ad. 1; cf. Scotus, Colatio XVII. 
1 Wickham, The Unrealists, p. 27. 
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is found centuries before the time of Kant. St. Bonaven- 
ture, answering those who thus interpret Aristotle, says, 
“The Philosopher rightly declares that the speculative in- 
tellect becomes practical, because the same faculty that di- 
rects consideration regulates operation. But the will is not 
the practical intellect; it is the rational appetite. It does 
not follow that by mere extension reason become the will, 
or cognition becomes appetition.” ” This confusion is the 
result of too great insistence on the good. “Certainly the 
human mind is not content,” says Pringle-Pattison, “to take 
the universe simply as a fact or set of interrelated facts. 
If the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied, we must be 
able to say that the world is good in the sense of possessing 
intrinsic worth or value.” In other words, life is not 
speculative, it is practical. We may concede that the ob- 
ject of practical reason can be, and often is, good. But 
this is accidental to cognition; it does not influence the cor- 
rectness of practical judgment. Practical reason seeks the 
knowledge of those things rightly ordered to the attainment 
of agivenend. One of the surest ways of committing mur- 
der is to administer to the victim the correct amount of the 
right kind of poison. But this poison is evil, since it is 
destructive of life; certainly it is evil in this reference—as 
the means used in the unjust taking another’s life. Yet 
there is no flaw in the reasoning nor in the resultant knowl- 
edge. In fact, the more perfect the knowledge, the more 
perfectly will the evil end be attained.” 

Another idea advanced as justification for the confusion 
of volitional with cognitional activity, one prominent 
throughout Pringle-Pattison’s whole system of thought, is 
the idea of end. The meaning of the world is to be known 
only through intrinsic value as a self-justifying end; our 
understanding of the universe depends on the end to be 
attained. And, since the principle activity brought into 
play in attaining an end is the will, the will has the more 
direct part in our cognitional activity. To this we may 
respond that it is true that the end contains virtually the 


“ Loco citato. 
*Onscit.,; Dao0: 
“Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 79, a. 10. 
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general principles and the particular conclusions which are 
to guide us in its attainment, but only because the end it- 
self is known.” Only through our knowledge of the end can 
we come to any knowledge that will guide us aright in our 
tending toward it. If I knew not God as the Highest Good, 
I could have no paramount volitional tendency toward Him, 
I could not love Him above all things. If I knew Him not, 
I could neither know, nor be inclined to use, the means 
necessary to the attainment of my ultimate end, the secure 
and eternal possession of this supreme object of my love. 
The will, so far from being of itself in any sense cognitive, 
is dependent on the known; its perfect operation is not 
causative of, but consequent upon, perfect knowledge. 


INTELLECT MAN’S PROPER COGNITIVE FACULTY 


The surest way of discovering the status of the intellect 
in man’s cognitive activity is to investigate the nature of 
intellectual activity. Such investigation will show the in- 
tellect to be both truly cognitive and truly spiritual, a 
faculty through which alone man can know reality in the 
manner his reason demands. Pringle-Pattison admits that 
man is principally distinguished from the rest of creation 
by his power of abstraction; this is the ‘differentia of 
human intelligence.’ But he sets aside abstract knowledge 
in favor of the being of things which passes naturally over 
into consciousness and finds expression there. And for this 
‘natural’ process every activity of the human mind becomes 
cognitive—one apparently as much as the other. The truth 
is, however, that the power of abstraction is the power of 
the intellect. It is in the intellect alone that human knowl- 
edge differs from mere animal sentience. | 

That the intellect is man’s proper cognitive faculty seems 
to have been pretty generally held up to the time of the 
valuists. “Intellectus, sive pars intellectiva (animae), ex 
immaterialitate sua, se sola est activa respectu intellectionis, 
sicut receptiva.” ” The intellect, because of its immaterial- 
ity, is alone capable of the act of intellection and of receiv- 


* Montefortino, Op. cit., I, q. 1, a. inc.; ef. Scotus, Prologue to the 
Opus Oxoniense, q. 4, where he treats this point at some length. 
* Scotus, Op. Ox. I, D. 8, q. 7; from Avicenna, 9 Metaph. 
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ing the knowledge resulting from this act. That no cor- 
poral activity as such could effect this knowledge is shown 
by St. Augustine. ‘“‘Quia imago corporis est in spiritu, qui 
est praestantior corpore, ideo est praestantior imago cor- 
poris in spiritu quam ipsum corpus in sua substantia.” ” 
Certainly the knowledge of external things is not the ob- 
jects themselves. Whatever we hold about its nature, it 
must be some immaterial counterpart of them. Hence it 
must be the work of an immaterial activity. The rejoinder 
might be made that it is the work of the imagination. But 
we have the imagination in common with the brute, as is 
proved by the fact that dogs and men both dream. And 
Pringle-Pattison admits that our knowledge is of a higher 
order than that of the irrational brute. Moreover, as ex- 
perience proves, the imagination can only produce phan- 
tasms, pictures of experienced reality or compositions of 
these; and the mind has concepts incapable of any such 
representation.” 

The intellect is king, as it were, of the realm of cognitive 
experience. But, as Pringle-Pattison himself says, certain 
terms demand a rigid scrutiny, and ‘experience,’ having 
unfortunately been made to cover a multitude of both ex- 
periences and experienced things, is one of these terms. A 
cursory consideration of the different elements of ‘experi- 
ence as a whole,’ taking experience as the physiopsychical 
activity of the one experiencing, will suffice to establish the 
intellect’s place:in cognition. Through what channel does 
knowledge of the outside world come to the knower? Not 
through any vague sense of ‘feeling, but, as psychology 
tells us, through the well defined senses of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell and touch. I look out the window and see a 
tree. If I were blind no degree of emotional feeling could 
convey to me the knowledge that a tree stands across the 
way. Neither can doubt be cast on the reliability of our 
senses by an appeal to abnormal mental states such as 
dreams or hysteria. It is a commonplace of our experience 
that we distinguish between normal knowledge and what 
may be styled abnormal, or seeming, knowledge. That this 


“12 super Genesim; cf. Migne, P. L. vol. XXXIV, p. 472. 
* Scotus, loc. cit. 
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distinction is justified is proved by the severe tests to which 
this knowledge has been subjected in both theoretical and 
practical fields. Even the fact that one or the other of my 
senses may be defective does not militate against the relia- 
bility of my external sensory experience. For, as Aaron 
says, “my final complete knowledge of the object can only be 
the outcome of a combination or synthesis of many features 
known by many faculties into one whole.” ” 

Yet this final complete knowledge is not the result of the 
sensory experience alone. The senses sometimes give us 
contradictory impressions, and of themselves they cannot 
convey to us which is correct and which is erroneous. It is 
the intellect that must make the correction. A straight 
stick partly submerged in water appears to be bent at 
an angle. But the intellect knows that for the liquid water 
to thus bend the inflexible substance of the stick would in- 
volve a contradiction—the flexible cannot bend the in- 
flexible—and through this principle it is enabled to correct 
the illusion.” It is thus the intellect which prevents rela- 
tivity of sensation from leading to relativity of knowledge.” 

In the process by which knowledge of the outside world 
comes to the knower the will’s influence is first felt in its 
control over the imagination. We can voluntarily bring up 
any of its reproductions or productions. Nevertheless it 
is the intellect, not the will, that is cognitively connected 
with the imagination. The imagination can act independ- 
ently of, and in contradiction to, the will, as it does in its 
distracting phantasms, in the images with which it beguiles 
us when we would compose ourselves for sleep, and in 
dreams. But there is the closest cooperation between the 
intellect and the imagination. ‘‘This we all experience, 
that, given equal attention, the more active our imagina- 
tion is in the process of thought, the more clearly and per- 
fectly do we understand; whereas the more fatigued our 
imagination becomes, the less intensely are we able to 
think.” * This is especially true in the practical sciences 
and in poesy and artistry. But even here the supremacy 


PAOD Cita. Dpoo. 
400. OF cl sD morane. " Cf. Barron, op. cit., pp. 142-4. 
4 Scotus, Reportata Parisiensia, I, D. 3, q. 5. 
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of the intellect in cognition is seen in the fact that there are 
lines of thought it can carry on without the aid of the 
imagination. In fact, in such abstract sciences as mathe- 
matics the imagination can render very little if any aid. 

And lastly, as between the intellect and the will in the 
cognitive experience, it is true that the will can direct the 
intellect to a given subject of thought and keep it centered 
on that subject, but this is the extent of its power. If an 
object is adequately presented to the intellect, the will can- 
not prevent the intellect’s knowing that object. In order 
that the intellect’s cognitive act be subject to the will, its 
object would have to be known as desirable or undesirable— 
only under this aspect could it appeal to the will. But how 
can the object’s desirability or lack of it be known before 
the cognitive act takes place? Moreover, experience 
teaches us that “the intellect, having demonstrated a con- 
clusion, adheres to its truth so firmly that the will cannot 
make it dissent from this conclusion.” * As Scotus justly 
concludes, the will adds nothing to the esse of the intellect’s 
cognitive operation. Aside from any activity of the will 
“intellectus potest de se assentire omni scibili ab alio.” * 
And thus an analysis of cognitive activity seems to demon- 
strate beyond doubt that the intellect is man’s proper cog- 
nitive faculty. 


ABSTRACT THOUGHT 


Pringle-Pattison’s disparagement of the intellect as the 
cognitive faculty seems to be the result of his belief in the 
- nugatory character of abstract thought. This belief is seen 
in his criticism of Hegel’s panlogistic “attempt to construct 
the world out of abstract thought or mere universals.’” 
It is more evident still in his earlier criticism of Bradley’s 
theory of the Absolute. There he says, “As water cannot 
rise higher than its source, so our speculative grasp cannot 
transcend the experience which is ours in this seed-plot of 


** Scotus, Collatio VII, n. 6. 
4 Collatio IX. 
* Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 117-22. 
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time.” ‘Conception deals wholly with abstracta, with iso- 
lated aspects or points of view. It can never, therefore, ex- 
press the facts of experience as they exist.” “Beyond ex- 
perience, in short, all is and must be for us absolute empti- 
ness.” “ Whence it may be well to establish the fact that intel- 
lectual or abstract knowledge is valid knowledge, that with 
the aid of the external senses and the imagination the in- 
tellect can acquire concepts which truly correspond to real- 
ity as it is. 

To satisfy human intelligence it is not sufficient that we 
confine ourselves to the testimony of our senses; knowl- 
edge must penetrate the exterior qualities of things. As 
the small boy takes the watch apart to see how it works, so 
the chemist analyses to discover the elements, so the phil- 
osopher seeks the substance, the essence. ‘“‘The content of 
sense is not itself the ‘stuff’ of the physically real, we can 
claim the right to abstract from its recurring manifold and 
to disregard certain details without necessarily suffering 
any loss in knowledge of the objective reality.” ~ To know 
reality we must not only grasp it as it exists and can be 
perceived, we must analyse and understand the elements 
that go to make it up. Sellars rightly says that cognition 
is not the mere apprehension but the thinking of things.” 

But since this analysis is abstraction, the conviction that 
we can know reality—which Sellars holds is that of both 
common sense and science “—implies that we can know it 
abstractly, that our abstract knowledge is real knowledge. 
This does not mean that abstract knowledge is adequate 
knowledge of the individual from which it is taken. “It 
gives us nothing of the individuating notes found in all in- 
dividuals besides their nature. Each individual thing is . 
more than the concept represents it to be. But the concept, 
while inadequate, is true as far as it goes, for it reveals what 
is truly in the individual.” “ But the truth of conceptions 


** Man’s Place in the Cosmos, pp. 207, 209, 213. 

* Aaron, op. cit., p. 112; ef. Sellars, Philosophy of Physical Realism, 
p. 74, 

7° Op. cit., p. 58. 

7 péellars, ibid., p67 ;-cfepp. wil, Te: 

'* Barron, op. cit., p. 200. 
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remains. The real is knowable in its universal features; 
abstract knowledge is both possible and dependable. ‘“Quae- 
cumque forma potest intelligi ut in subjecto, potest intelligi 
ut in abstracto a subjecto et in abstracto in se.” * 

In fact, this intellectual power of abstraction is the pre- 
supposition of all knowledge. Discursive reasoning—more 
aptly called by St. Thomas dividing and composing— is the 
thought-process by which we consider separately the uni- 
versal elements and qualities of things and unite them in 
new concepts, thus passing from knowledge to knowledge. 
Experience tells us that in this way we can perfect our 
knowledge; thought can ascend from a level “which is 
scarce knowing at all to controlled and explicit knowing.” ” 
The man whose mind is trained in this form of reasoning 
reasons with set purpose and accomplishes results. He se- 
lects those elements likely to lead to further knowledge. He 
frames his concepts according to these features. He links 
them together and systematizes them in the hope of learn- 
ing new relations and thus coming to a deeper understand- 
ing of the special object of his study. ‘Conceiving helps 
to make greater knowledge of the real world possible. Dis- 
cursive reasoning facilitates the task of the knowing mind 
by presenting it with a world which is more systematic, 
more coherent, and within which a greater number of rela- 
tions are known.” * So far, then, from casting any reflec- 
tion on the intellect’s cognitive power, abstract thought pro- 
vides us with true and more perfect knowledge of the world 
in which we live, and thus proves the intellect to be man’s 
most perfect cognitive faculty. 


COOPERATION OF COGNITION AND APPETITION 


However, cooperation between the different activities of 
the mind must be admitted. Not only do the external senses 
and the imagination cooperate with the intellect and the 
sensitive appetites with the will, but there is also coopera- 


woOpeOx.tl Dy o.0n Aon 16. 
* Sellars, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 
* Aaron, op. cit., p. 111; see context, pp. 111-115. 
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tion between cognition and appetition—saving, of course, 
the fact that each operates within its own sphere, the one 
truly and solely appetitive, the other truly and solely cog- 
nitive. The cooperation between senses, imagination and 
intellect has been sufficiently indicated. That between the 
sensitive appetites and the will is natural, since the object 
of both is good. Sensible or material good is the proper 
object of the sensitive or natural appetite; spiritual or ab- 
stract good is the proper object of the will. And perhaps 
the greatest proof of the cooperation between the sensible 
and the spiritual appetites is the peculiar direction taken 
by the individual’s proneness to evil. The sensitive appe- 
tite draws the will to that vice toward which our lower 
nature has the strongest tendency. That neither the sen- 
sible nor the spiritual appetite is cognitive is further indi- 
cated in that their objects leave nothing of themselves with 
these faculties as the direct result of appetitive action, 
whereas cognitive action gives us sense percepts, phan- 
tasms and concepts. 

It follows from the spiritual nature of man’s mind that 
the most important point of contact between the two sets of 
faculties is that between the intellect and the will. There 
is, it is true, active and necessary cooperation here. With 
the possible exception of simple apprehension and the as- 
sent the intellect gives to self-evident truth, it is indifferent 
to action; the will must move it to discursive thought. On 
the other hand, the intellect must guide the will lest it tend 
to what is not truly good, and it must devise ways and 
means by which good may be attained. There are few 
acts of the intellect unaccompanied by an act of the will. 
And there are no acts of the will which do not presuppose 
some act of the intellect. Hence the question of what part 
appetition has in cognition is really a question of what 
power the will has over the intellect. 

In general the will has power to move the intellect to the 
study of one object or another, even to something in which 
we naturally have little interest. In the first cognitive act 
involving a given object, however, the intellect, not the will, 
has the primacy. Few acts of either cognition or volition 
are instantaneous. In the act of primary cognition know- 
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ing and willing can be simultaneous. But the act of cogni- 
tion must be prius saltem natura, because a thing cannot 
elicit an act of the will until its goodness or lack of it is 
actually known. ‘“‘Objectum nunquam est perfecte praesens 
~ voluntati in ratione objecti vel amabilis vel odibilis nisi ut 
actu cognitum.”“ Yet the will does assist indirectly in 
cognition, and to a great extent, by directing the intellect 
to a given object and focusing it on that object. As we 
gaze out upon a scene and either see everything in a con- 
fused way or fasten our eyes on one object to the neglect of 
all others, so the intellect can envisage many things con- 
fusedly or one thing clearly in a given cognitive act. The 
greater perfection of knowledge acquired in the latter case 
is the result of concentration, and concentration is either 
directly or indirectly a matter of volition. We concentrate 
either because the will holds the intellect to the object or 
because the object itself is so interesting that it absorbs our 
whole attention. In the latter case the attention is fre- 
quently absorbed because the object or the knowledge of it 
is desirable. In a word, although our rational activity is 
unlimited in its extent—in the number and diversity of ob- 
jects it is capable of considering, it is limited in the power 
it can exert at a given time. Consequently, when we con- 
centrate all our rational power on one object, our ability to 
penetrate to its depths and comprehend its meaning is 
greatly increased. 

One need not go beyond the limits of his own experience 
to achieve a knowledge of the cooperation of our rational 
activities. That it has led to a confusion of volition with 
cognition can only be due to an unseemly disregard of a 
patent fact of experience, the fact that the external senses, 
the imagination and the intellect are of themselves purely 
and solely cognitive, while the sensitive appetite and the 


“Uyenetn, Com, in ‘Op. Ox: Il, 42).q) 42m. 5. Cf. “Scotus; “hoe 
loco, n. 15: “Sufficit quod actus cogitationis sit praesens in ratione 
actus, non in ratione objecti considerati nec recte nec reflexe, ad hoc 
quod voluntas velit illam et complaceat sibi in illa; unde ad hoc quod 
aliquid sit volitum sufficit ejus cogitationem actualiter intellectui 
inhaerere.” 
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will are purely and solely appetitive. The mind is not a 
bundle of unconnected and conflicting faculties; its facul- 
ties operate in harmony. It is essentially one harmonious 
whole, acquiring and working with the knowledge of an- 
other harmonious whole, the world in which we live. 


CHAPTER V 


FEELING VERSUS INTELLECT 


In practice most human judgments are influenced by 
non-cognitive factors. This is due, no doubt, to the close 
cooperation between our cognitional and our volitional ac- 
tivities just considered. When there are sound reasons in- 
clining us to assent to both of two alternatives we are quite 
likely to choose the one most appealing to us. This is why 
contradictory opinions are so tenaciously held by the oppos- 
ing sides in an argument. When judgments are not based 
on evidence, but are controlled by volitional or emotional 
impulses, it is natural that they should be contradictory. 
“We view the world through the distorting medium of our 
own desires, needs and preferences. We cannot see it as 
it is.’* Judgments formed under the influence of will or 
feeling give at most only partial truth; they are often posi- 
tively false; that they be contradictory is almost inevitable. 

But the man who permits his judgments to be warped by 
self-interest is clearly not making fair and full use of his 
reason. “It is obvious that likes or dislikes cannot serve 
as a criterion of truth. The discriminating mind views 
things as they are, and not in relation to itself.”’* The sin- 
cere seeker after truth will, in spite of his personal inclina- 
tions, judge impartially according to all the evidence; to do 
otherwise is to make an irrational use of his faculties. 
Pringle-Pattison deliberately chooses the guidance of will 
and feeling rather than that of intellect. Hence we pro- 
pose to show that his theory of cognition, and in particular 
his ‘feeling for the value of things,’ is anti-intellectualistic. 
And in so doing the very procedure against which he warns 


* Barron, Elements of Epistemology, p. 212. 
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us is inevitable. We must set up the feeling for value in 
opposition to the intellect,’ at least for the purpose of com- 
parison, if we would form a fair judgment of his theory. 


FEELING 


Pringle-Pattison repeatedly stresses the part played in 
cognition by the ‘feeling for the value of things.’ He says, 
“Cognition is an experience of the soul, and as such has 
necessarily its feeling value. All values are in this sense 
conscious values.” * The interpretation of his ‘feeling’ as 
affective might, of course, be questioned. In an older work 
he says, “‘All experience is rooted in the immediacy of per- 
ception; and feeling names this perceptual or immediate 
aspect.”* From this it might seem that feeling is not af- 
fective but cognitive. However, in The Idea of God he ap- 
parently puts an appetitive interpretation on the term. We 
come to a knowledge of the world by feeling the value of 
things. Such feeling can only be the emotion aroused by 
the presentation of valuable objects, the attraction toward 
them because they are good. But goodness is clearly the 
object of an appetitive faculty. As to the emotional char- 
acter of this feeling, in commenting on the dictum of Pas- 
cal, ‘The heart has reasons of which the reason knows noth- 
ing,’ Pringle-Pattison says, “However cold and unacceptable 
we may find the conclusions of reason, they may neverthe- 
less be true . . . unless the premises of Naturalism can be 
invalidated.” * But he proceeds to demonstrate ‘without 
abandoning the guidance of reason’ that Naturalism has 
misinterpreted the scientific theories on which it is based. 
He would seem thus to imply that the heart cannot be sepa- 
rated from reason without detriment to our understanding 
of reality; if the heart has not its own autonomy, at least 
it has quite a little to say about what we shall think. That 
this is his opinion is born out by the preeminence he gives to 
poetic insight and religious experience. 


* Idea of God, pp. 64-5. 

*Tbid., pp. 113-114. 

* Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 208. 
* Idea of God, pp. 47-8; cf. pp. 41-2. 
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But as we have demonstrated in the last chapter, the in- 
tellect is the preeminent cognitive faculty. It is true that 
the intellect’s knowledge is made up of abstractions from 
concrete reality. But these abstract concepts if rightly 


_ formed afford us a valid knowledge of reality. The intel- 


lect gets its knowledge of the outside world from our exter- 
nal sensory experience through the mediation of the imagi- 
nation. The appetitive side of our mental activity has no 
truly cognitive influence in the operation of either of these. 
It is also true that this feeling may be to a great extent 
spiritualized; it may be more mental than emotional. But 
even this does not convert appetency into cognition. The 
fact is that the two sets of activities are distinct. Not even 
the will, the highest appetitive faculty, is in any verifiable 
sense cognitive. 

No matter what significance attaches to the feeling for 
the value of things, it is anti-intellectualistic. The sense 
of value can never “become of determining significance for 
our conception of ultimate reality.”’ To give feeling a 
place of preeminence in cognition is to make blind ap- 
petency the guide of the intellect; sooner or later they must 
both fall into the pit of utter misconception of the nature 
of the world in which we live and of the origin of that world. 
In the thought of the average man this confusion is quite 
common, at least in terminology. We hear men say, “I 
feel that you are right.”’ But the philosopher, cognizant of 
the laws governing the operation of his own mind, should 
recognize the distinction between his cognitive and his ap- 
petitive activity, even though they influence and are depend- 
ent on each other, and should give to each its proper 
‘value.’ ‘‘No feeling or inclination of man’s nature ought 
to be accepted as the test of truth, constituted as he is with 
the power of reason.” * 

Moreover, feeling of itself has no valid claim to cognitive 
power. The feeling for value is quite evidently an emotion 
aroused within us by the presentation of the good, the beau- 
tiful, the sublime. Dewey says, ‘‘The volitional phase of 


"Tbid., pp. 41-2. 
* Barron, op. cit., p. 191. 
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mental life is notoriously connected with the emotional.” ’ 
He has used ‘notoriously’ advisedly. As was indicated in 
the preceding chapter, the emotions have a powerful in- 
fluence over our practical decision and choice. And for 
this very reason emotion—at least what James calls 
‘coarser’ emotion—is notoriously disconnected with true 
and trustworthy cognition. It is a fact of experience that 
emotional disturbance of any kind is an enemy of concen- 
tration of mind, and consequently a hindrance rather than 
a help to the serious thought necessary to arrive at correct 
conclusions. The sensible emotions are always in a 
greater or less degree a “‘boiling up of feeling which over- 
whelms the mind and prevents the free and natural combi- 
nation of the cognitive elements.” ” 

But even if we take affective feeling as its operates in 
the ordinary course of our lives, it tends to warp our judg- 
ment and thus prevent rather than promote cognition. 
“Emotion is apt to be misleading . . . because wanting is 
apt to affect our mental processes and prevent us from look- 
ing at facts just as they are.”” The feeling for value being 
affective, volitional, we are too prone to accept as truth, not 
what is shown by the evidence, but what we want to believe. 
Then too, feeling is variable; what would appeal to it today 
would not appeal to it tomorrow; what would appeal to one 
man would not appeal to another.” If the feeling for value 
were the cognitive faculty, it would keep truth busy chang- 
ing its color—indeed its very form and substance. Pratt’s 
condemnation of such an approach is well deserved. ‘To 
appeal to the emotions on questions where only reason and 
evidence are really relevant is to build upon sand.” * 

Feeling for value may also be interpreted as the so-called 
‘instinctive knowledge.’ We say, for example, that a tact- 
ful man knows instinctively the correct thing to do or say 


* The Quest for Certainty, p. 226. 
” Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 283; cf. St. Thomas I-IIae, 
fe Trav sls 
4 Rogers, What is Truth?, p. 16. . 
4 Sheen, God and Intelligence, p. 196. The claim that this is too 
subjective an interpretation will be considered in the chapter on value 
as evidence of reality. 
* Religious Consciousness, p. 183. 
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under given circumstances. But such tact is acquired only 
through long practice. In a given instance he either relies 
on a judgment formerly made under similar circumstances, 
or forms the judgment so rapidly, through acquired facility, 
that the mental process escapes reflective cognizance. In 
either case it is not feeling for value but logical ratiocina- 
tion which gives him the resultant knowledge. If instinc- 
tive knowledge does not imply this logical process, it is a 
renunciation of intelligence for mere animal instinct. But 
instinct is not the directive faculty proper to man. The 
man who thinks he can use it is merely guessing, and his 
guesses are as likely to be erroneous as to be true. 
Pringle-Pattison says, “The main affirmations of the 
religious consciousness may prove to be of more decisive 
importance than any others for our final conception of the 
world.” Religious experience—another form of emotion— 
is not an approach to but a consequence of intellectual con- 
ception. The so-called feeling faculty is really a “‘process 
of consciousness comprising a cognition of some object, a 
resulting appetitive or impulsive state, and a feeling of or- 
ganic excitement.” “ It is the last that gives our knowl- 
edge that ‘living’ character so harped upon by most mod- 
ern philosophical writers. But feeling is the last step in 
the process; it is not the first. As St. Augustine says, 
“invisa diligere possumus, incognita nequaquam.” There 
is no valid reason for supposing that a religious experience 
differs from any other in this. A religious object may in- 
tensify the experience, but it cannot change its nature. 
“In the religious emotion we have one of the consequences 
of direct experience of something higher than ourselves. 
... For although an emotion is what is felt of certain sub- 
jectively provoked disturbances within the body, there first 
has to be an objectively provoked disturbance—as when we 
see a friend, and then experience the emotion of love.” * 
The religious consciousness taken as a whole, however, 


need not consist solely of feeling or emotion. We remem- 


4 Maher, Psychology, p. 444. 
* Wickham, The Unrealists, p. 231; cf. Sheen, op. cit., pp. 192 et 
seqq. 
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ber Tertullian’s appeal: O testimonium animae naturaliter 
Christianae. There is no doubt but that many are cog- 
nizant of the existence of God who never came by this 
knowledge from revelation or through any conscious re- 
flective process of logical ratiocination. 'These may be said 
to have learned of God through religious experience, but 
this experience was in reality a confused cognitive process.” 
The heavens announce the glory of God and the firmament 
proclaims His power to the most benighted savage; his feel- 
ings do not announce it to him and he to the heavens. Emo- 
tional experience has its part in our knowledge and love of 
God, but it is not cognitive. As has been said, when all the 
faculties of the soul center on one object, our rational activ- 
ity concerning that object is bound to be more perfect. 
Hence “feeling is important for religious belief, not in sup- 
plying its content or supplanting its content, but in lending 
it strength.’ ” 

The feeling for value implies acceptance of the felt value 
without inquiring how or why the object has this precise 
value. But our intelligence is continually asking the cause 
and the reason of things. As Pringle-Pattison himself ad- 
mits, “ the birth of reason is coincident with the realization 
of the connectedness or interdependence of two phenomena. 
As soon as the intellectual light begins to illumine the mind 
of the child he asks the whence, the why and the how of 
things. Therefore to accept feeling’s dictates of value 
without such inquiry is to return to a state of irrationality. 


POETIC IMAGINATION 


Pringle-Pattison’s defense of ‘the truth of poetic imagi- 
nation’ deserves special consideration. “The aspects of 


“ “Est enim quaedam communis et confusa Dei cognitio quae quasi 
omnibus hominibus adest; sive hoc sit per hoc quod Deum esse sit 
per se notum sicut alia demonstrationis principia; sive, quod magis 
verum videtur, quia naturali ratione statim homo in aliqualem Dei 
cognitionem pervenire potest; videntes enim homines res naturales 
secundum ordinem certum currere, quum ordinatio absque ordinatore 
non sit, percipiunt ut in pluribus aliquem esse ordinatorem rerum 
quas videmus.” (St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, III, 38.) Cf. Sheen, 
op. cit., pp. 186-90. 

"Pratt, Religious Consciousness, p. 215. 

“Idea of God, pp. 101-2. 
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beauty and sublimity which we recognize in nature, and the 
finer spirit of sense revealed by the insight of the poet and 
the artist give us a deeper truth than ordinary vision.” 
The poet as an artist endeavors to reproduce beauty; his 
primary concern is not truth as such. In fact it would 
seem to be nearer to the truth to say that he endeavors to 
make beauty produce the same emotional enjoyment in 
others that it has produced in himself. He is more con- 
cerned with the sharing of his emotions than with the ex- 
act reproduction of the beauty that caused them. But even 
in the production of beauty he is not necessarily giving us 
truth. “Beauty is truth and truth beauty only in the final 
synthesis. How different they are upon the lower levels, 
the intermediate stages of the pilgrimage! Though we 
thrill with thoughts and can think of thrills, thoughts and 
thrills are not quite the same things.’’” ‘The old oaken 
bucket’ inspired Samuel Woodworth to paint a word pic- 
ture that never fails to inspire. The boy coming in from 
the hay lot winds it up an interminable forty or fifty feet 
before he can quench his thrist, and decides that it could 
be greatly improved upon. To the bacteriologist it may be 
laden with typhus germs. The poet in this case has cer- 
tainly not given us the truth. 

The effusions of the poet are usually bubblings over of 
emotion. ‘He cannot contain his emotion but must express 
it, using in the expression the language natural to great 
emotional stress.” In fact, as Aaron further remarks, the 
work of the great romantic poets has often come out of 
severe and bitter mental conflict. ‘“‘Mental struggles of this 
kind with the passionate emotional outbursts that accom- 
pany them seem to be the inevitable counterpart of the more 
romantic poetic inspiration.” *~ Paradise Lost is a great 
epic. But Milton’s moods are more truly reflected in the 
harsh treatment of his daughters. Nor has any great poet 
explained to us the psychological process of the poetic imagi- 
nation. ‘‘Usually his mind is so full of the vision he has 
seen, and he is so anxious to share it with others, or at least 


"The Nature of Knowing, pp. 126, 127. 
* Wickham, op. cit., p. 205. 
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to express it adequately, that he has very little time to spare 
in which to describe the manner of his coming to knowl- 
edge.’ ”* He often blindly accepts what his ‘finer spirit of 
sense’ tells him, without examining the validity of its claim 
to truth. But it goes without saying that no intellectual 
being should accept a truth, even a basic, elemental truth, 
blindly. The ‘finer spirit of sense’ possessed by one more 
perfectly attuned to emotional response gives the poet 
greater insight into—that is, appreciation of—beauty. But 
this is no proof that he has greater insight into—vpenetrat- 
ing knowledge of—truth. The very emotion in which his 
work is born would lead him to sacrifice truth upon the altar 
of beauty. 

The poet is the interpreter of beauty and sublimity. But 
the emotion aroused by these is not of itself cognitive. 
Beauty may be said to lull thought to sleep that our emo- 
tions may bask in its smile. The sublime throws us into a 
condition of conscious stupefaction precisely because we are 
not able to comprehend it.” In what we fully understand 
there is none of the sublimity that excites emotion. The 
true interpretation of both sublimity and beauty is intellec- 
tual rather than emotional; it is more a matter of thought 
than of feeling. Lotze tells us that “the shudder in presence 
of the sublime is produced by what is seen being taken up 
into a world of thought and estimated at the value belong- 
ing to it in the rational connection of things.” * The cen- 
tral feature of beauty has usually been determined as unity 
amidst variety; whether this unity takes the form of fit- 
ness, order, symmetry or harmony, its apprehension is an 
intellectual act. ‘‘Apprehension of beauty is essentially 
rational; the importance of intellect in this department of 
cognition is shown by the absence of aesthetic tastes in 
irrational animals.” * 

Aaron is right, then, in deciding that ‘though what he 
knows is so very different, the actual knowing of the most 
inspired poet may be identical in nature with my own.” 


4 Aaron, ibid., p. 126. 

“ Maher, op. cit., p. 438. 

* Microcosmos, vol. I, bk. 3, c. 3, n. 4. 
** Maher, op. cit., p. 486. 
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“The highest cognitive experiences of which man is capable 
are not altogether different in nature from our more ordi- 
nary cognitive experiences.” ” The poet is not a seer whose 
- superhuman power to feel value enables him to penetrate 
deeper into truth than the ordinary mortal. Even though 
he “strives to know and to reveal the inward truth of life,”’ 
only in so far as he is intellectual and uses logical ratiocina- 
tion or discursive reasoning, can he lay claim to as certain 
knowledge as any other individual of like intelligence. To 
be both poet and philosopher he must think. If he gives 
himself up to emotional inspiration, he remains the mere 
poet, the painter of beauty not the seer of truth. Poetry 
and philosophy—contrary to Pringle-Pattison’s opinion— 
seldom mix well. The poet is too subjective; the phil- 
osopher is, or ought to be, objective. “It is the glory of the 
artist to color his work with himself, trusting to others 
similarly colored to understand him. But it is the glory of 
the philosopher and the scientist to work in black and white, 
eliminating as well as they can those pecularities due to one 
particular person, time and place.” * 


FAITH 


Faith is another element looming large in Pringle-Patti- 
son’s theory of cognition—faith in the intellectual coher- 
ence of the world of facts, faith in the ultimate identity of 
value and existence, a faith in the feeling for the value of 
things which is expressed in the saying ‘The voice of con- 
science is the voice of God.’ Faith itself is not to be con- 
demned. For all men, even the most learned, it is the 
source of the greater part of knowledge. But faith, to be. 
a trustworthy source of knowledge, must be intelligent. 
Aaron says that even religious faith involves some measure 
of finding out for oneself. ‘‘The sincere believer does not 
blindly swallow everything offered him. In the last resort 
he can accept nothing which openly conflicts with his own 
experience and thinking.” The intelligent Christian ac- 

” Op. cit., pp. 124, 187; confer context, 124-37. 


* Wickham, op. cit., p. 204. 
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cepts the truth contained in Sacred Scripture because he 
knows that its Author is worthy of belief. The miracles 
wrought in confirmation of its teaching prove its source a 
Power at least as great as that which established the laws 
of the universe. Its prophecies manifest a Knowledge 
superior to any finite knowledge. The teaching itself is 
sufficient warrant that this Power and Knowledge are of 
One who is good. Using the conclusions of these prelimi- 
nary judgments as his premises, he concludes that Sacred 
Scripture is worthy of faith and accords it that faith. His 
intelligence demands faith in spite of the fact that many 
of its teachings are not susceptible of logical proof, in spite 
of the fact that his feeling, both sensible and spiritual, so 
far from finding value in them, finds them at times repel- 
lent and frequently revolts against them. This is intelli- 
gent faith; it is not a faith in feeling. 

Faith that is not the result of this preliminary process of 
reasoning is blind. In fact it has no just claim to be called 
faith. “Faith implies belief in something, it therefore 
cannot be blind. When we call it blind we deny its very 
nature, which is to see. Faith is the ability to see evidence 
when presented, and is thus the opposite of credulity or the 
gentle art of ignoring evidence.” * And this latter it would 
seem, is the faith of Pringle-Pattison. He holds the intel- 
lectual coherence of the existent world although it is an 
‘unproved belief.’ The ultimate identity of value and ex- 
istence is the ‘great venture of faith. The word ‘ven- 
ture’ seems to imply that it might turn out to be true and 
it might not. His system is based on an assumption which 
has behind it the ‘whole weight of a philosophical system.’ 
He has evidently never inquired why the philosophical sys- 
tem assumed the ‘infinite nature of the values revealed in 
man’s life.” This may not be the ‘art of ignoring evi- 
dence’ which constitutes credulity, but there is an evident 
lack of inquiry as to the rational grounds of faith. Giving 
credence thus to the dictates of feeling without inquiring — 
why he does so, he acts blindly, irrationally. “The exist- 


* Wickham, op. cit., p. 107. 
* Idea of God, pp. 285-6, 239-41. 
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ence of the faculty of reason cannot be gainsaid, and it 
forces me to ask the reason of my assents.” ” It must be 
admitted that the faith of most men, even philosophers of 
_ the present day, is more frequently blind than intelligent. 
“Today we have nothing else than contempt for the tribe 
of thinkers. Instead of reason philosophers we have faith 
philosophers. It has become the fashion to idealize impulse 
over reason, sentiment over thought.” ” Paradoxically, in 
the ‘ages of faith’ there was no faith philosophy. Witness 
the comprehensive inquiries of Alexander of Hales, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus into the reasonable- 
ness of each point of Christian teaching. But the wide use 
of blind faith does not justify it nor change its nature. It 
is, in point of fact, either the result of intellectual sloth, 
or an admission of the inability to think. In both cases it 
is plainly anti-intellectualistic, irrational.” 

Those who deny the value of intellectual knowledge auto- 
matically involve themselves in contradiction. Either they 
have reasons for denying it or they have not. If they have 
not, they act in contradiction to their rational nature. if 
they have, they could only have come to these reasons 
through some form or other of discursive thought—a purely 
intellectual operation. In criticizing ‘religious experience’ 
Doctor Sheen says, ‘‘The very assertion that there will be 
no intellectual dogmas to judge religion is in itself an intel- 
lectual dogma. .In denying its necessity we are asserting 
it.’ “ Pringle-Pattison’s theory of the preeminence of 
‘feeling for the value of things’ seems worthy of like con- 
demnation. He holds that we come to the knowledge of 
reality, consequently of truth, through feeling-value. If 
he held the truth of his theory because of its feeling-value, 
it would only be necessary for him to describe his theory as 
he felt it—perhaps amplify this with a description of the 
emotions it aroused within him. The fact is, however, that 


*° Barron, op. cit., p. 191. 

* Radhakrishnan, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Phi- 
losophy, p. 42. 

* Cf. Cohen, Reason and Nature, pp. 8-11, 20-22; Coffey, Epis- 
temology, vol. II, pp. 318-26. 
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in so far as he has attempted to justify the theory of value- 
feeling he has done so by logical ratiocination. His general 
conclusion is erroneous, as has been demonstrated. But the 
fault is in his premises not in his reasoning itself. Indeed 
his ability to carry a line of abstract thought to its final im- 
plications is greatly to be admired. Especially is his mas- 
tery of the art of logic shown in his criticism of the theories 
of others. How destructive is his criticism of Bradley’s 
theory of the Absolute, for example. Yet the instrument 
of his criticism is his intellect, not his feeling for value. 
Pringle-Pattison’s whole Jdea of God is an excellent example 
of discursive reasoning, not of any feeling for value; and 
this same intellectual keenness is seen in all his writings. 
If he had adopted, and adhered to, an intellectual treatment 
of the problem of God, he would not have missed the mark 
so widely. 


CHAPTER VI 
MAN THE ORGAN OF THE ABSOLUTE 


As was pointed out above, Pringle-Pattison’s theory of 
man as organic to the world, and his insistence on man’s 
rootedness in nature, marks him off from his contem- 
poraries. These are the two tenets which are peculiarly his. 
Man is the ‘organ of the universe.’ He is the ‘instru- 
ment of Nature’s purpose of self-revelation.’ The great 
Power at work is fully revealed in man and his intelligence. 
In a word, man is the ‘organ of the Absolute.’ Since 
Pringle-Pattison gives man so important a place in the 
scheme of things, it is fitting that any criticism give full 
consideration to these points of his teaching. 


NATURE’S CONSCIOUS ORGAN 


He hails the recognition of life as the greatest scientific 
step made in modern times. It freed biology, which has 
given us the theory of evolution, from slavery to the merely 
physical sciences. And evolution as he interprets it has 
set man “in the heart of the world, somehow centrally in- 
volved in any attempt to explain it.”* In accepting the 
evolutionary theory he admits that ‘‘no instance can be 
shown in nature of the production of the living from the 
non-living, and the problem has hitherto equally baffled the 
experimenter.” He dwells also at some length on the dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational beings.” He admits 
that these breaks in ‘continuity’ are inexplicable, but his 
way out of the difficulty is an appeal to a philosopher’s li- 
cense. “The philosophical question is the difference of 
nature between the two orders of fact, not the question of 
historical emergence.” * 


*Idea of God, p. 83. 


*Tbid., pp. 96, 100-1. 
*Ibid., p. 96. 
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A theory, however, that cannot explain facts—indeed has 
the facts against it, is a poor foundation for a philosophy. 
And this seems to be the case with the theory of emergent 
evolution as Pringle-Pattison interprets it. For the fact is 
that the higher forms of being could not of themselves have 
evolved from the lower.’ In the first place, each is sw 
generis; the inanimate is not the animate, the irrational 
not the rational, nor can the one communicate to the other 
what itself does not possess. ‘The significant point is that 
each of these levels has sufficient identity in itself, sufficient 
distinction from the others, to make it zntegral from the 
standpoint of communication.’ ° This is especially true of 
reason; its introduction into the world-scheme through 
emergent evolution would be utterly impossible. Scientists 
have attempted to produce the living from the non-living 
and have failed. No true scientist has been foolhardy 
enough to attempt to build the human mind out of the brain 
of lower animals. And if man, the center of the universe, 
cannot do these things, how can the irrational of itself be- 
come the rational? Professor Leighton acknowledges that 
it could not do so. “I would not say, without qualification, 
that mind ‘emerges’, for that seems to imply that mind, a 
higher individuality, appears miraculously in a universe 
which once upon a time was mindless.” ° 

Nor does the appeal to an end toward which the universe 
is striving improve the case for emergent evolution. Al- 
though the old adage ‘omne agens agit propter finem’ is 
true, it must be noted that agents are different by nature 
and that they aim at their ends in different ways. The 
brute animal, for example, has sensible but not intellectual 
knowledge of an end; it tends to it instinctively. But its 
tendency is only a natural inclination, incapable of perfect- 
ing qualitatively either the agent or the thing for which it 


*This argument and much that follows supposes the validity of the 
principle of efficient causality. The question of causality will be taken 
up at length in chapter VIII. 

°Urban, The Philosophy of Spirit, in Contemporary Idealism in 
America, p. 109. 

°The Principle of Individuality and Value, ibid., p. 152. 
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acts.. Man alone can intend an end—aim at it as something 
worthy to be attained, and only he can conceive a possible 
end and bring it to realization. But since man’s appear- 
_ ance in the universe is of comparatively recent date, how ac- 
count for the perfection the world had attained by the time 
he came into it? 

Pringle-Pattison distinguishes between the difference of 
nature and the historical emergence; he is concerned with 
the one but not with the other. But historical non-emerg- 
ence and the present impossibility of deriving one from the 
other is as much a fact as the existence of the inorganic and 
the organic, the irrational and the rational orders. If the 
‘different sciences have obviously an important part’ in 
philosophy,’ these facts which plainly contradict emergent 
evolution must also be taken into consideration. Hence the 
condemnation of Leighton, ““Emergent evolutionisms et hoc 
genus omne are evasions of the ultimate issue in cosmic 
philosophy.” * The ultimate issue here seems to be: is a 
fact a fact, or can it be annulled by a theory? Pringle- 
Pattison emphasizes the ‘fact of man’s rootedness in 
nature.’ But the facts seem to indicate that man is not 
rooted in nature, the rational intelligence which character- 
izes him does not appear as the culmination of a continuous 
process of immanent development. 

Pringle-Pattison holds that the evolution to reason is the 
result of the organism’s adaptation to environment. But 
here again fact seems to stand against him. The fact is, 
as Urban points out, that inferior forms of being seem to 
have a greater measure of adaptation to environment than 
have men. “Considered from the physical point of view 
man is ridiculously unfitted for his environment and may 
even be said to be more destructive of himself and of his 
environment than are the lower animals. Why, then, did 
evolution not stop at the lower forms so completely adapted? 


7“Animals are moved by sense appetite, and their acts are not self- 
directed, because they neither choose the end nor the means, nor do 
they formally realize the relation between means and end.” (Cronin, 
Science of Ethics, vol. I, p. 48.) 

* Pringle-Pattison, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Why did it go on at all to produce man?” * The mounting 
number of suicides resulting from the present economic de- 
pression is hard to reconcile with the theory of adaptational 
evolution. It is an admission that these at least—many of 
whom are from the ‘upper strata’ of human society—found 
themselves helpless against environment. Moreover, if 
man has evolved from the lower species as a result of 
adaptation, his present perfection of adaptibility should be 
the culmination of all the degrees of adaptibility he has 
possessed in previous levels of being. He should have the 
adaptibility to the air he acquired as a bird and that to the 
water he acquired as a fish; these too should be his natural 
elements. But what a struggle man has had to master the 
air. He has only succeeded with the aid of the most com- 
plicated mechanical devices. And anyone who has seen the 
futile efforts of a drowning man in the water is forced to 
admit that water is by no means his natural element. 
Pringle-Pattison claims that nature is striving to de- 
velop in man an organ by which she may become conscious 
of herself. If this be so, then either nature is unconsciously 
striving to become conscious, or she is acting quite irra- 
tionally with her highest product, reason. ‘“‘While spiritual 
individuality or personality seems the highest form of exist- 
ence, the course of the cosmic process seems to show an 
indifference to the fate of personality.” ” Not only must 
man labor in the sweat of his brow that he may eat his 
bread, but he must be perpetually vigilant, ever on his met- 
tle, lest nature rise up in her might and destroy him. In 
this interpretation of evolution Pringle-Pattison would get 
away from the universal leveling down, the naturalizing of 
man; rather he would humanize nature. But does not any 
organic connection of man with lower nature rather drag 
him down than raise nature to him? Wickham’s inelegant 
but forceful criticism is the logical reductio ad absurdum of 
such a theory. ‘Man is a louse inhabiting the fuzzy crust 
of the planet’s great skull. Not even that. He is but one 


Pn. Cite, Dowbeo: 
“Leighton, The Principle of Individuality and Value, in Contem- 
porary Idealism in America, p. 146. 
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of her organs. He smells the flowers for the benefit of the 
noseless hills.”’ ” 

The theory of evolution supposes that throughout all the 
_ ages of the world’s existence there has been constant 
progress from imperfection to perfection of being. Since 
man is nature’s goal, great stress is laid on his advance 
both intellectual and moral. But while human knowledge 
has increased in volume, there seems no proof that reason 
itself has been perfected. The individual contributions 
of the ancients were at least of as great import to human 
knowledge as those of the moderns. And as for morals, 
there are those today who compare in profligacy with Nero, 
Commodus and Elagabalus; while—if we are to believe his- 
tory—the heroic heights of virtue attained by the early 
Christians have seldom since been reached. And if there 
has been no notable advance in the essential perfection of 
man, nature’s most perfect work, what right have we to 
assume that there has been constant progress throughout 
the ages in lower stages of being? Professor Taylor 
brought this out in his Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews. 
““At most the advance of ‘evolutionary’ science may perhaps 
have shown that it is probable that in the region of the 
actual directly accessible to our own observation there has 
been ‘progress’ in the neutral sense of fairly steady de- 
velopment along continuous lines, but we cannot assume 
that the same has been true in regions of unexplored space 
and unrecorded past time inaccessible to our investigation, 
nor that the proposition holds good of the unknown future. 
It might further be urged that much of the progress we can 
detect is only progress in this neutral sense of accelerated 
movement in the same direction. It has not been proved, 
and there is much to make us doubt, that it has equally been 
progress in the sense of advance towards the better.” ” 

Man is ‘the organ of the Absolute’; the great Power at 
work is fully revealed only in man and his intelligence. As 
Pringle-Pattison conceives it, the Absolute is the universe 
as a whole beside which there is nothing, God is its spirit, 
the power at work within, the End drawing nature on to 


“The Unrealists, p. 65. 
“The Faith of a Moralist, vol. I, Teta: 
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its culmination in man.” Hence the substitution of final 
for efficient causality is the key to the solution of all the 
mysteries of evolution. In so far as this is a part of the 
theory of evolution its implications render it an impossible 
assumption. He condemns Hegel for identifying human 
consciousness with God. And he commends Bradley for 
stressing “the necessarily superhuman character of the Ab- 
solute—its inexpressible and incomprehensible transcend- 
ence of human conditions of being and thinking.” * But if 
nature comes to consciousness in man, reaches her culmi- 
nation in human intelligence, nature as existent being the 
Absolute—beside the Absolute there is nothing, and nature 
as operative being the self-communicating Life of the Ab- 
solute which Pringle-Pattison claims is God, it is hard to 
understand how there can be anything superhuman about 
the Absolute or God. Indeed God seems to have achieved 
a wonderful work in arriving at the perfection of man. 
Moreover the advent of man into the scheme of things is of 
comparatively recent date. All geologists claim that there 
was a time when this earth was unfit for human habitation. 
If God only reached the state of intelligence in man, we 
have the amazing spectacle of an unintelligent Power moti- 
vating and directing nature to so sublime a purpose. How 
could a God lacking intelligence be the source of and direct 
purposive activity? This makes cause the effect of its own 
effect—a truly vicious circle. So far from having factual 
foundation, then, Pringle-Pattison’s theory of man as or- 
ganic to the Absolute seems to align itself not only against 
certain indisputable facts but even against right reason it- 
self; hence it must be rejected as an untenable hypothesis.” 


ORGANIC CONNECTION AND VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


But even if this theory of man as organic to the world, 
rooted in nature, were true, what relation could it have to 


* See his note on God and the Absolute, op. cit., p. 430. 

* Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 205; cf. Hegelianism and Person- 
ality, pp. 196-7. 

* See Barron, The Idea of the Absolute in Modern British Phil- 
osophy, p. 66. 
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the validity of knowledge? ‘‘Man the knower is within the 
real system which he knows, and as regards his knowledge 
of nature his body is within the nature system and con- 
tinuous with it. Man’s organism is the very means by 
which he is put in relation with reality. Through it the 
content of the real world is conveyed to him.” ” Such is 
Pringle-Pattison’s formulation of this phase of his theory. 
The knower ab extra is excluded; the knower must be 
organic with the known. 

This evidently supposes that the validity of knowledge 
depends upon a physical rather than a mental relation 
between the knower and the known. In the very nature of 
things, however, such physical relation would seem to be 
impossible. In criticizing a like opinion of Whitehead, that 
the relation between the percipient and the perceived is a 
physical fact, Wickham says, “‘An actual fact, yes, a physical 
fact, no. If ever there were a mental fact it is this. How 
can a relationship be physical? We conceive of the idea of 
relationship by a pure act of reasoning.” * 

Moreover, the nearest approach to a truly organic rela- 
tion known to finite experience is that between parent and 
child. The very blood that flows in the father’s veins flows 
in those of his son. Peculiar characteristics both of body 
and of temperament pass by heredity from the one to the 
other. If there is an organic connection between any two 
beings, it exists between these. Yet it is a notorious fact 
that unless the one as a knower ab extra, has learned of his 
paternal or filial relationship with the other, he will not 
recognize him as father or son. Not even the closest blood 
relationship will give a son any instinctive knowledge of the 
one from whom that blood has come, nor will it give a father 
instinctive knowledge of his son. 

Again, if our knowledge came from the fact that we are 
organic with the known, we should experience nature or any 
part of it as readily as we do the sensations which take 
place within our own body, and we should have as perfect 
knowledge of the one as of the other—this regardless of 
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distance or of perception by the external senses. But all of 
these consequences are false. We never have as perfect 
awareness or knowledge of external reality as we have of 
our own sensations. Of ourselves we are utterly ignorant 
of things our contact with which distance or other circum- 
stance has prevented. If we learn of things without the 
pale of our own perception, we do so by faith, by unques- 
tioning trust in the knowledge of another, and this knowl- 
edge is communicated by means of purely arbitrary sounds 
or signs, not by anything organic to—hence of the nature 
of—either the knowledge or the objects known. We can 
know things through report, but this report does not con- 
stitute an organic connection. Furthermore, a defect in 
even one of the external senses seriously impairs our knowl- 
edge of the nature of things by preventing our perception of 
certain of their appearances. Hence man’s supposed or- 
ganic connection with the world could have no necessary 
relation with the validity of his knowledge. Experience 
shows plainly that knowledge is not acquired in that way. 

Harvey Wickham proposes an idea which seems to solve 
the whole difficulty. To those who claim that it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to say that matter effects mind he 
answers, “Once admit that beyond matter there is some- 
thing to which we are akin, that it is with this that we are 
in communication—that matter is indeed a veil, though not 
quite concealing that over which it is thrown—and the sup- 
posed contradiction in the common sense view at once is 
eliminated.” ” Kant is supposed to have separated the 
noumena from the phenomena by his declaration that we 
cannot prove them to be connatural, and every philosopher 
since his time has tried to put them together again on some 
basis of connaturalness. Berkeley sought this basis in the 
mind, and he produced the proposition: esse est percipt. 
Pringle-Pattison realized that this was too great an imposi- 
tion of mind on matter and, seeking the basis of con- 
naturalness in the known rather than in the knower, 
conceived his theory of organic connection. But in so doing 
he seems to have gone to the other extreme, to too great an 


“ Ibid., p. 2138. 
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imposition of matter upon mind. True, he talks about intel- 
ligence as distinguishing man from the rest of the universe, 
of man as the spiritual completion of nature. But for him 
reason, spirit, is not an entity; it is merely a quality, an 
adjective qualifying the substantive ‘anthropoideion’ by 
reason of which he is called man rather than ape. Hence 
man’s mind is organic; reason distinguishes it qualitatively 
not entitatively. Here we seem to have the brain-mind of 
physical realism, in which consciousness or intelligence is 
co-spatial with the brain and perhaps the organs of sense.” 
This interpretation is born out by his insistence that man is 
a living organism, that the soul is not an entity distinct 
from the body. 

But if we look upon the soul as a true spirit, an entity not 
subject to the laws of materiality, capable of penetrating 
the veil of matter and discovering something not physically 
but logically, ideally, psychically connatural with itself, the 
quest for connaturalness will have found fruition in the 
dictate of common sense that the knower need not be or- 
ganic, or physically connatural, with the real system which 
he knows. That which gives man power to know is itself 
not organic; it is not only spiritual, itis a spirit. It is the 
soul of man that.knows and wills and gives him life. 
Knowing is a function of the spirit of man, not of man as 
the organ of the universe, the very nature of cognition 
demonstrates this. 

In a paragraph on the timelessness of truth Pringle- 
Pattison admits that in the world of knowledge ‘“‘we have a 
world of meanings possessing a kind of reality different 
from the reality which we attribute to an existent thing or 
to an event that happens, but still a reality which we instinc- 
tively acknowledge.” “ This world of meanings is the body 
of our abstract knowledge. We are forced in spite of any 
theory to attribute reality to it because it is true knowledge 
of objective reality.” But it is different from objective 
reality ; it has no organic likeness to the objects known. It 


* Sellars, Philosophy of Physical Realism, pp. 426 et seqq. 
* Tdea of God, p. 345; see context, pp. 344-7. 
* See above, the chapter on the faculty of knowledge. 
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is purely immaterial in the sense that it is. spiritual; while 
retaining indubitable correspondence to its object, it has 
taken the characteristic of the cognitive activity of which 
it is the product. But since an activity necessarily acts 
according to its nature, the activity which produces a spiri- 
tual effect must itself be spiritual it cannot be organic.” 
And since activity cannot act of itself—it must be the 
activity of some agent, the knowing subject which can 
acquire abstract knowledge must be a spirit.” 

Moreover, man has the power of reflexion; he can think 
over his cognitive experiences and analyze them. But it is 
difficult to see how this would be possible to an organic 
faculty.” We can know first principles, for example the 
principle of non-contradiction, which is self-evident from 
an examination of the concept of being. But this knowl- 
edge has no relation—hence no organic connection—with 
any specific form of reality, and its purely abstract nature 
precludes the possibility of its being the work of an organic 
faculty. We can know that we know these principles, in 
which case there can be nothing organic about the thing 
known and certainly not about the act of knowing it. As 
Scotus says, if our knowledge were organic, logical rela- 
tions, discursive reasoning, first principles, all distinctively 
rational or intellectual knowledge would be beyond our ken. 


22 


*“ “Eixperimur in nobis aliquam operationem et cognitionem quae est 
entis secundum rationem communiorem et universaliorem et secundum 
majorem ambitum ejus quam sit ratio sensibilis, sive communis sive 
particularis sive cujuscumque determinati generis; igitur impossibile 
est quod talis operatio sit sentire formaliter vel actum alicujus 
organi.” (Scotus, Reps Para ive eo 145. Geechee) 

*““T am inclined to think that my body has a soul, for soul is but 
another name for me. If there is no you connected with your body, 
then you may be in a position to think of its action as uncaused from 
within, and at the same time as uncaused from without; of effects 
uneffected; of a cause created by its own effects, or of a Universe of 
Effects without a Universal Cause. But to me, handicapped as I say 
by being alive, the Universe seems rather a big smoke not to have a 
bit of fire.’ (Wickham, The Unrealists, pp. 16-17.) 

* Cf. Scotus, Op. Ox. IV, D. 48, q. 11, n. 9. Koehler (Mentality of 
Apes) sees in his chimpanzee’s use of instruments to procure food a 
rudimentary form of insight. But that it is far from rational is 
indicated by the chimpanzee’s utter inability to generalize. 
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The mind of man could never rise above the phantasms of 
the imagination.” 

Pringle-Pattison says that man’s body must be within 
the nature system and continuous with it, that his organism 
is the very means by which he is put in relation with 
reality. But the facts of experience are against him. There 
is no evidence that such an organic connection could guar- 
antee the validity of knowledge, nor that it actually exists. 
Rather experienced fact demonstrates not only that man 
is not organic to the world but that he, as the distinctively 
human knowing subject, is not a mere organism. As has 
been supposed in this paragraph and was clearly shown - 
in a preceding chapter, the soul uses the organs of the body 
in the acquisition of knowledge; but ultimately it is the 
soul that knows, not the organism. In a word, as he is now 
constituted, man must be in the world which he knows but 
he need not be of that world. 


CAN WE KNOW A GOD AB EXTRA? 


Pringle-Pattison is led to suppose that man is organic 
to the world, because he cannot conceive a knower ab extra 
otherwise making cognitive contact with that world. In 
like manner he is led to conclude that the Deity is immanent, 
because he sees an impassable abyss between man and a 
God ab extra. Since his book professes to portray an idea 
of God, and since the primary purpose of this work is to 
criticize his theology, it is fitting that we end the considera- 
tion of his cognitive theory with an answer to the question: 


* “Hixperimur enim quod cognoscimus ens vel qualitatem sub ratione 
aliqua communiori quam sit ratio primi objecti sensibilis, etiam 
respectu supremae sensitivae. Experimur etiam quod cognoscimus 
relationes consequentes naturas rerum, etiam non sensibilium; et 
experimur quod distinguimus omne genus sensibilium ab aliquo quod 
non est illius generis. Experimur quod cognoscimus relationes ratio- 
nis quae sunt secundae intentiones, scilicet relationem universalis, 
generis, speciei, oppositionis et aliarum intentionum logicalium. Ex- 
perimur denique quod cognoscimus ignotum ex noto per discursum, 
ita quod non possumus dissentire evidentiae discursus nec cognitionis 
illatae. Quodcumque istorum cognoscere est impossibile alicui sensi- 
tivae potentiae attribuere.” (Scotus, Op. Ox. IV, D. 48, q. 11, n. 10.) 
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can man know a transcendent God? Pringle-Pattison’s 
answer has already been indicated. “If we mean by God 
an extramundane entity, ... the existence or non-existence 
of such a deity can hardly be a matter of human concern.” 
“To reach any credible theory of the relation of God and 
man we must profoundly transform the traditional idea of 
God—the idea of a God without a universe, a pre-existent, 
self-centered and absolutely self-sufficient Being.” * 

On the contrary, the existence or non-existence of an 
extramundane God is a matter of so great human concern 
that we cannot disregard it. The traditional idea of a pre- 
* existent, self-sufficient, infinitely perfect God and of the 
human mind’s natural ability to know Him needs no trans- 
formation. Through his own intellectual power, using only 
the means at his disposal in ‘the imperfect world of experi- 
ence’ man can know such a God.” We do not claim, of 
course, that we can know a transcendent God perfectly. 
There is too little kinship between a finite mind with im- 
perfect experience and an infinitely perfect Being for this. 
Nevertheless, man can acquire a limited but true concept of 
God. 

The proper work of the intellect is abstraction and dis- 
cursive reasoning, and it is through these that we come to 
the knowledge of God.” From the world in which we live 
the mind can abstract the ideas of truth, goodness, beauty, 
life and the other physical and moral perfections. Although 
we never find them except in a limited degree, we can 
think of them, prescinding from their concrete limitations. 
Moreover, we can think of them as infinite, and of a possible 
being possessing them in an infinite degree.” 

That we can do this seems to be proved by the fact that 


*“ Tdea of God, pp. 24, 399. 

** This is all we seek to show here. The question of the actual exis- 
tence and nature of God will be taken up in later chapters. 

” Aaron holds that discursive reasoning is the basis of all knowl- 
edge of God. (The Nature of Knowing, pp. 133-4.) 

* “Omnis inquisitio metaphysica de Deo procedit sic: scilicet, con- 
siderando formalem rationem alicujus, et auferendo ab illa ratione 
formali imperfectionem quam habet in creaturis, et reservando illam 
rationem formalem et attribuendo sibi omnino summam perfectionem, 
et sic attribuendo illud Deo.” (Scotus, Op. Ox. I, D. 3, q. 2, n. 10.) 
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we do know the finiteness of perfection and that the mind is 
not satisfied with the greatest perfection within the scope 
of its experience. Since it is the natural tendency of the 
mind of man to seek actuality when he knows there is possi- 
_ bility, we begin to cast about for the repository of this 
infinite perfection. Search as we may, we cannot find it in 
the world of our experience. Theories to the contrary not- 
withstanding, human investigation has never brought to 
light anything but finitude, either in the surface or in the 
ground of the visible universe. Incidentally, in this fact we 
have the first evidence—conclusive for the finite mind work- 
ing with its own experience—of divine transcendence. Our 
reason also tells us that we must look for this infinite per- 
fection in unity, in a Being essentially One; not because of 
any unproved belief in the intellectual coherence of the exis- 
tent world, but because it would be a violation of the logical 
principle of contradiction to think of infinite perfection 
‘other than as one. If we had one being infinitely good and 
another infinitely true, they would only be infinite within 
the limited sphere of their own perfection; infinite in two 
dimensions, let us grant, but certainly finite in the third; 
they would not be really infinite. 

And so we begin to construct our concept of this infinitely 
perfect, transcendent God. But here we are confronted 
with what. has been taken to be an impassable barrier, the 
very one that has led to the theory of divine immanence. 
How can we attribute to an infinitely perfect being the 
finte perfections we gather from the world of our experi- 
ence? “It is impossible, from finite and imperfect data as 
our premises, to reach the infinite and perfect in our con- 
clusion,” says Pringle-Pattison. And to rid himself of the 
difficulty he mixes the two, “the experienced fact is the exis- 
tence of the one in the other and through the other.” ” But 
right reason rejects this statement. As is indicated above, 
to add finitude to infinitude is merely to take away infinity. 
It must be possible to argue from finite to infinite perfection 
without vitiating the latter with the former. The supposi- 
tion that we must either predicate finite perfection of God 


* Tdea of God, pp. 250-4. 
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univocally, and thus render Him finite, or equivocally, and 
thus come to no true knowledge of Him, has been questioned. 
“Tt is simply not true that the alternatives, univocal predica- 
tion—equivocal predication, form a complete disjunction. 
Analogy in the strict sense, ‘analogy of proportionality’, is 
a genuine feature in the structure of things. The very word 
life itself, ‘existence’, is not strictly univocal.” ” 

In the present reference the question of predication offers 
special difficulties, because in the nature of things we are 
unable to make direct comparison. We cannot lay existent 
finite perfection and existent infinite perfection side by side 
to see in what they are alike and in what they differ. But 
since our experience gives us examples of analogy be- 
tween the perfections of different finite things—life in 
plant, irrational animal and man is essentially the same 
perfection, yet in each it is found in its own degree—it is 
but reasonable to suppose that there is like analogy between 
finite and infinite perfection. We may even conjecture the 
nature of this analogy. Whether we hold that infinitude is 
the final or the efficient cause of finitude, the former is in 
some sense the source of the latter. Hence these perfections 
must be in the Infinite Being per essentiam et per excei- 
lentiam and in the finite being per dependentiam et per par- 
ticipationem. Perfection is the very essence of God, it is 
His by excellence; the creature only participates in a de- 
pendent way in His perfection. Each is perfect in a pro- 
portionate degree. “ We must conclude, then, that just as 
we can conceive a mountain of gold from ideas of things 
separately existent, so we can derive from the notions of 
finite perfection a Being infinite in perfection analogous 
to the perfection we experience. ‘Between the apprehen- 
sion of the external world and of God there intervenes 
necessarily a logical process; the bridge between the two 
built by the reasoning mind.” ” 

Moreover, the existence of this infinitely perfect tran- 
scendent God can be demonstrated beyond all fear of doubt. 


“Taylor, Faith of a Moralist, vol. I, pp. 52-3. 

* Card. Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino, Thesis XVIII. 

** Sheen, God and Intelligence, p. 31; cf. Scotus, Cp. Ox. I, D. 2, q. 3, 
hea? 
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Experience tells us that that which has not within itself the 
principle of its own existence must have been brought into 
being by a cause external to itself. It also tells us that the 
world of finite contingent things has not within itself the 
principle of its own being. Hence the world of our experi- 
ence must have had a Cause, and that Cause must be iden- 
tical with the infinitely perfect Being to the concept of 
which our knowledge of finite perfection has led us. “Our 
knowledge of Cause can never be perfect because our experi- 
ence of effect is not infinite. At the same time, there is no 
reason for doubting that there was a Cause that did what- 
ever it did.” ” 

In Pringle-Pattison’s earlier criticism of Bradley’s Abso- 
lute he questions the possibility of our getting from experi- 
ence by a logical process any comprehensive knowledge of 
infinite perfection as actually existent. Any attempt to 
determine the Absolute as such from experience is neces- 
sarily barren. ‘‘Where the definition is not tautologous, it 
is a complex of negations.” * Hence his appeal to feeling, or 
immediate experience to give life—concrete existence—to 
God. It is to be admitted that discursive reasoning with 
the facts of our experience cannot give us perfect knowl- 
edge of God. “Ens ordinis superioris non relucet in ente 
ordinis inferioris nisi inferiori modo: creatura et accidens 
est ens inferioris ordinis quam Deus et substantia; ergo 
secundum propriam rationem qua Deus excellit creaturam, 
non relucet in creatura.” “ Nevertheless the knowledge thus 
acquired is knowledge of a real God. “‘Wherever knowledge 
occurs the object is the real. And the knowing act which 
enables us to know the real at the finite level may also 
quite conceivably know the real that lies beyond it.’ * 
“Obviously we cannot conceive the inconceivable. And yet 
we can conceive of there being such a thing as the incon- 
ceivable. It looms at the end of every vista.” ® 


* Wickham, op. cit., pp. 253-4; see also below, the chapter on 
causality. 

*° Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 219; see context, pp. 207-24. 

* Scotus, Collatio XIII n. 3. 

= Aaron, op. cit., p. 125. 

*° Wickham, op. cit., p. 228. 
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PER VIAM EXPERIENTIAE 


There is a legitimate way of coming to the knowledge of 
God per viam experientae, but it is not through feeling. 
If we can see God in nature, an infinitely perfect transcen- 
dent Being, we can certainly see Him in our own soul; for 
man is the most perfect work of visible creation. The 
mind’s ability to retain the knowledge of passing events; to 
recall the past, to perceive the present and to foresee the 
future; to acquire knowledge of eternal truths such as that 
of the first principles; these intellectual operations give us 
the notion of eternity, of something transcending all time. 
Our ability to define the phases of our existence implies 
knowledge of the different modes of being and ultimately of 
the most perfect mode, absolute actuality. The immutable 
certainty with which we hold the truth of some propositions 
must be ultimately traceable to an immutable mind. The 
inflexible necessity with which licit conclusions follow from 
their premises indicates conformity with an eternal exemp- 
lar.“ Theoretical judgments of degrees of goodness seem 
to suppose cognizance of an absolute good. Practical judg- 
ments of right and wrong suppose a law superior to our 
mind. Our desire for happiness can only be satisfied by 
the Highest Good. All of these, however, presuppose the 
validity of the principle of efficient causality. Nihil autem 
est superius mente humana, nisi solus ille qui fecit eam. 
Thus does St. Bonaventure treat “de speculatione Dei per 
suam imaginem naturalibus potentiis (animae humanae) 
insignitam”’; but it is a purely intellectual consideration of 
the workings of the human soul.” 

There is, then, communication between the finite world 
of our experience and a God without the universe, a pre- 
existent, infinitely perfect Being. We can know such a 
God both from nature as experienced and from the human 
mind experiencing. But the faculty operative in acquiring 
such knowledge is the intellect. 


*“ “Fix quo manifeste apparet quod conjunctus sit intellectus noster 
ipsi aeternae veritati.” 
“Ttinerarium Mentis in Deum, cap III; cf. Aaron, op. cit., p. 185. 


CHAPTER VII 


VALUE AS EVIDENCE OF REALITY 


Leaving the mind, the subjective factor in knowledge, we 
turn to objective reality, the other term in the knowledge 
relation. It is generally admitted that reality in itself is 
not the immediate or formal object of cognition; it must 
be presented under some aspect the mind can grasp. Real- 
istic philosophy, to which Pringle-Pattison so frequently 
defers, holds that ontological truth through its appeal to 
the intellect yields us an intelligible world. But he has 
revised this dictum. It is his opinion that intrinsic value 
yields us an intelligible world; intrinsic value defines the 
mode or degree of reality which belongs to that world in 
the total scheme of things.’ In accord with other idealistic 
philosophers he claims that value is the immediate formal] 
object of knowledge, the aspect under which reality is 
known. 


VALUE AND WILL 


Obviously, in order that value be the medium of com- 
munication between mind and matter it must be related to 
both. Hence before taking up its relation to reality, which 
is the proper subject of this chapter, it might be well to 
consider briefly value’s relation to the cognitive faculty of 
the knower. Before either consideration however we must 
fix definitely the meaning of value. Value is good, but 
value is not identical with ontological good. The latter is 
one of the four transcendentals, and as such it has no neces- 
sary reference to man. Value, on the contrary, has this 
necessary reference. Value is good, but it is a specific kind 
of good—good for man. A clear understanding of the sig- 
nification of value will throw considerable light on our path 


*Tdea of God, pp. 37-8. 
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through the intricacies of the value theory.’ Good, espe- 
cially value, is the object of the affective or conative side 
of man’s nature; so far.as his appetition is rational it is the 
object of his will. The proper object of the human will is 
“the abstract good or that by reason of which concrete 
things are desirable and worthy to be sought.” * Things are 
valuable because they are worth striving for, or if you pre- 
fer, they are worth striving for because they are valuable. 
And the basis of striving for value is desire. This seems 
to be in consonance with Pringle-Pattison’s own opinion. 
However, rational desire is but the preliminary act of 
human willing—the latter may connote efficacy, the former 
does not. Whence it seems clear that value is the proper 
object of the will. But, as has been demonstrated in the 
chapter on the cognitive faculty, the will is in no sense 
cognitive. Therefore value cannot be the cognitive ap- 
proach to reality.“ Valuists generally have fought stren- 
uously against any separation of value from reality. 
Fundamentally, good and being are identical, as is indicated 
above. Whether or not value and reality have the same in- 
trinsic connection remains for further consideration. But 
even granting this, the above argument is conclusive. Only 
through a denial of the veracity of elemental human ex- 
perience could it be overthrown; we will the good only after 
we know it as such, this is our experience. 


VALUE AS OBJECTIVE 


The aim of cognitive activity is to acquire logical truth, 
to acquire logical concepts corresponding to external reality 
and to make judgments which reflect that reality truly. 
This view of knowledge is implied in every positive state- 
ment. If Pringle-Pattison did not believe that the doctrine 
contained in his Jdea of God corresponds to the truth as it 
exists objectively, he is guilty of deliberate deception—a 


* Cf. Urban, The Philosophy of Spirit, in Contemporary Idealism in 
America, p. 110. 

* Card. Mercier, Modern Scholastic Philosophy, vol. I, pp. 2638-4. 

* These points, although covered before, are here emphasized as con- 
stituting the most conclusive objection to the value criterion. 
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consequence belied by the evident sincerity of his work. 
But the correspondence of logical truth with reality de- 
mands not only validity of the cognitive process—that 
knowledge be the work of a faculty which can achieve the 
truth, and that this faculty be directed to its proper formal 
object; it also demands that this formal object give valid 
evidence of reality—that it give us the exact measure of the 
being and existence of that which we seek to know. With- 
out this. there could never be truth or true correspondence 
between the knowing mind and the known. Pringle-Patti- 
son realizes this necessity, as is seen in his insistence on. 
the objectivity of value. “Our sense of value is not a mat- 
ter of selfish preference or individual desire; the judgment 
of value is as objective in its own sphere as a scientific 
judgment on matters of fact.” * In other words, value has 
so essential a relation to reality that reality can be known 
through value. 

Mere subjective evaluation is admittedly susceptible of a 
reductio ad absurdum. A subjective judgment of value 
amounts to this: a thing is as good for me as I think it is. 
Obviously there are many circumstances in the life of each 
individual that can influence and thus change or even re- 
verse this judgment. In fact the circumstances of no two 
individuals are alike in all things. Hence a subjective judg- 
ment of value, even though it be correct, is not valid evi- 
dence of objective reality. What would be most real for 
one man could be positively unreal for another. 

But even the most objective value seems not to be gov- 
erned wholly by the objects that possess it, and thus it lacks 
the essential relation with reality necessary for valid evi- 
dence. Pringle-Pattison’s value is, in some measure at 
least, given to the objects by the one who values. It is the 
measure of their goodness to man, not of their goodness in 
themselves outside of this reference. “‘When a man con- 
fronts the world with his standards of value, his attitude is 
not that of a suppliant but of a judge, invested with the 
authority of a higher tribunal.’° It is not that reality im- 


> Op. cit., peal: 
*Ibid., p. 42 (italics mine). 
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presses its value upon the mind of man, but rather that man 
imposes his values upon reality. That this is the correct in- 
terpretation of his teaching is confirmed by his statement 
that “we cannot take nature as existing per se; it has to be 
taken as an element in a whole which cannot be expressed 
except in terms of conscious values. All values depend on 
feeling, on some form of consciousness or living experi- 
ence.” ’ 

But it is evident that this ‘objective’ value is just as sub- 
jective, in kind if not in degree, as that from which it is dis- 
tinguished. Even though it is not set through whim or 
fancy, its essential reference is to the subject rather than 
to the object. “The essence of value lies in the experient 
subject, and we cannot transfer it to a system which some- 
how transcends the subject.” * Professor Parker is of the 
same opinion. ‘We project value into the external world, 
attributing it to the things that serve desire.” ° Hence even 
‘objective’ value depends on the judgment of the individ- 
ual, and it is open to the same criticism as subjective valua- 
tion. However, we may also admit for the sake of argu- 
ment the supposition that this objective value is the stand- 
ard not of one man but of a nation, a race or all who live 
in a given period of human history, set up by a kind of 
common consent. Even in this supposition the criterion 
would have to contend with the notorious fact that the 
values of one nation or age are not the values of another. 
Perry says truly, “Theory of value is peculiarly exposed to 
the difficulty of escaping subjectivism, with its sceptical im- 
plications.” ” No matter how objective it may seem, value 
is bound to be governed to a great extent by the needs and 
desires of those who value. 

On the other hand, reality is objective; it is what it is, 
whether or not it be valued or known. A given object may 
be true platinum and remain such, regardless of what value 
men place on platinum. “Independently of our striving, it 


“Thid., vp. 200. 

* Galloway, Philosophy of Religion, p. 356. 
°Human Values, p. 20. 
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(the existent) is there imperturbable.”* The finite mind 
can take an ideal type from an object, but it can give noth- 
ing to that object, neither its being nor any of its inherent 
~ qualities. ‘“‘The ontological framework in which man finds 
himself is the setting and condition of his values. It is ro- 
mantic nonsense for man to think of changing the structure 
of the cosmos.”’” Value is dependent on man; reality is in- 
dependent of him. How then can value be valid evidence 
of reality? Nature does exist per se in the sense that it 
exists independent of the finite knowing subject. And since 
values depend on feeling, which is subjective, to hold that 
value is valid evidence of reality is to make objectivity sub- 
jective. For the idealist, living more within than without 
himself, this mistake would be natural, but it is a mistake 
nevertheless. “All knowledge, all feeling is of course sub- 
jective. It is therefore easy to fall into the error of saying 
that all we feel or know is subjective—that the objects of 
feeling are subjective. But a moment’s reflection shows the 
absurdity of such a notion.”’* The very nature of knowl- 
edge demands the distinction of subject from object. While 
we can know that we know, our knowledge for the most part 
is knowledge of something else. ‘‘The terms ‘thinking’ and 
‘judging’, as ordinarily understood, denote an extremely 
complex reflective act, which depends for its exercise on 
definite recognition of the distinction between the inner sub- 
jective experience of the individual and the real world ap- 
prehended by him about which his judgments turn.” * 


VALUE AND TRUTH 


There are other reasons why value cannot be taken as 
valid evidence of reality. Value is changeable. “It is only 
as life holds a steady course that the value of objects re- 
mains stable. In periods of marked change there is always 


“ Ward, Philosophy of Value, p. 148; cf. Perry, General Theory of 
Value, p. 26. 

* Sellars, Philosophy of Physical Realism, p. 150. 

* Wickham, The Unrealists, p. 226. 

“ Hicks, Knowledge and Existence, in Anthology of Recent Phil- 
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a revaluation of all values.”’” And if the truth about real- 
ity is to be learned through value, truth itself is changeable. 
What is necessarily true today may not be so true tomorrow 
and may be utterly false ten years hence. Pringle-Pattison 
seems to admit this consequence both in the case of scientific 
truth and in that of religious truth. Of the first he says, 
“Knowledge is not a collection of facts known as such once 
for all. On the contrary, every advance of science is a par- 
tial refutation of what we supposed we knew.” ”* Of the 
second, “Changes in our conception of nature may be fatal 
to one formulation after another; nay much that seemed of 
the very essence of religious faith may have to be left be- 
Hinder 

But the fact is that reality, at least the truth about it, is 
not changeable. As regards reality Perry gives the case 
of Mahomet and the mountain. ‘The mountain can main- 
tain its historic existence and its mountainous nature unin- 
terruptedly, whether in the presence or in the absence of 
Mahomet’s perception.” * But even if we should change 
the person of the percipient to Gregory of Neocaesarea, 
whose faith—so legend tells us—moved a mountain, the 
truth about the mountain at a given point in its history 
would remain the truth forever. There are certain truths 
that are relative. The proposition “John Smith lives” may 
be true one day and false the next. Its truth depends on 
the contingency of the continuance of life. But there is no 
power in the universe that can change any absolute or neces- 
sary truth.” This fact is admitted in practice by all. Its 
denial would render impossible the carrying on of the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. There is no concern of man’s life that 
is not dependent on the stable permanence of truth. 

Nor can the admitted consequences of this theory stand 
the acid test of experience. Professor McGiffert says that 
“the growth of the scientific spirit has tended to restrain 


* Sellars, op. cit., pp. 467-8. 

* Philosophical Radicals, p. 334. 

“Tdea of God, p. 82; see also p. 370. 

Se Ops citi op. e109: 
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thinking men from going beyond the facts and asserting 
what cannot be proved.” “ That which can be proved is all 
scientists of any age should claim as their findings. If mod- 
- ern research disproves what was formerly held, it has not 
turned truth into falsehood; the former tenet was false 
from the beginning. But a scientific fact once learned— 
such as the fact the discovery of which is attributed to 
Pythagoras, that in any right triangle the square of the 
hypotenuse is equal to the squares of the other two sides— 
is a fact known once for all; it will remain a fact as long 
as there are students to verify it or engineers to make prac- 
tical use of it. 

This principle applies as well in the realm of religious 
truth. Indeed man’s very nature as a rational being postu- 
lates, in this realm more than in any other, necessary or 
absolute truth. This Pringle-Pattison attests. ‘Unless 
the objects of religious faith are real, theology is entirely 
in the air; and if they are real, it is impossible to treat the 
world of religious belief and the world of fact as if they 
were two non-communicating spheres.” ” But if religious 
truth and fact are of the same nature, religious truth is 
wholly independent of any change in human values. To 
take two of his own examples, if it was true when Moses 
wrote it that “in the beginning God created heaven and 
earth,” it is true today. If the proposition “Jesus Christ 
is the only begotten Son of the Father’ was a truth at the 
beginning of the Christian era, it is a truth today; no evo- 
lution of human values could have changed it to a mere 
figure of speech.” The theory then that conscious value, 
value dependent on feeling, is valid evidence of that great- 
est of realities, religion, can only lead to absurdity. 

The criterion of value arrogates to itself the same degree 
of infallibility as is enjoyed by the intellectual perception 
of truth. This would imply that men are at one on value 


*°The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 145. 

*t Idea of God, p. 57. 

™Tbid., pp. 298-304, 318. In his latest work, Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, Pringle-Pattison’s theory of the evolution of re- 
ligious truth leads him to a denial of most of the tenets of tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine. 
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as they are on truth. But this is not the case. All men 
are of one mind on a great number of truths, but there are 
few values in the universe appraised alike by any great 
number of men. Witness the great divergence of opinion 
among modern philosophers, even among modern absolu- 
tists. The multitude of opinions concerning value itself 
would seem to condemn it on this score. Again, the 
criterion of value should cover all fields of reality. But to 
those who admit the reality of evil, and especially to those 
who hold that evil is a positive thing,” there is a whole field 
of reality inaccessible to the human mind—surely evil is 
the very antithesis of human value. Yet to remain in ig- 
norance of it is not to know how to eliminate it from human 
life; such ignorance plainly retards rather than promotes 
human progress. 

Hence we cannot argue from value to fact; the ideal need 
not be actual. ‘‘The whole tragedy of life lies in the fact 
that some things, like universal peace, are valuable despite 
their non-existence.” ~ It is true that we cannot completely 
separate value from fact; many a fact is valuable, and many 
a value actually exists. We only claim that “there is no in- 
herent reason why what is actual should also be good, or 
what is good also actual.” * At least there is no reason in- 
herent in the object, hence value is not trustworthy evidence 
of reality. “Certainly no one has yet succeeded in giving 
an ultimate explanation of the texture and content of things 
by deducing them from that which is good-in-itself.” * 
Value can influence cognition to exactly the same extent that 
the will cooperates in the activity of the intellect. The will 
centers the attention of the intellect on a given object. 
Value or good in some sense draws the will to this object, 
but only because value is an object of volition. The intel- 
lect apprehends the value, perhaps in a confused way at 
first; the will, tending to the value, moves the intellect to 
further consideration; in the process leading to the full 
knowledge of, and the perfect tendency to, the good both 


** Cf. Pringle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 400. 
“Perry, op. cit., p. 24. 

* Taylor, Faith of a Moralist, vol. I, p. 36. 
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intellect and will cooperate. But the point is that every 
cognitive element in this process is intellectual. 

Judgments of value may be as reliable as judgments of 
fact, but they must be truly intellectual judgments. They 
are not reliable when they depend on our feeling for the 
value of things. “To look upon values as intrinsic quali- 
ties of external things which we have only to discover in an 
intuitive, cognitional sort of way is to be the victim of an 
impossible theory of knowledge.” ‘Valuing is not the same 
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as cognizing, it presupposes cognizing: 


THE SYSTEMATIC WHOLE 


There are other elements in the theory of value that seem 
not to be above reproach. The evolution to ever new states 
or levels of existence leads Pringle-Pattison to the doctrine 
of the scale of values and of degrees of reality within the 
systematic whole. 

The main consequence of this theory is that “every par- 
ticular judgment depends for its ultimate sanction on the 
recognition of its object as a contributory element to this 
inclusive whole.” “ Nothing has value of itself, aside from 
that given it by the system, because nothing has reality ex- 
cept in so far as it is integral to the all-inclusive whole. “I 
do not intend to assert the metaphysical self-existence of 
material things. The idea of the universe as a mere aggre- 
gate of independent existences, whether these existences be 
minds or things, is to me ultimately unthinkable.” ‘Essen- 
tial relatedness’ is the true conception.” But here again the 
metaphor of the organism seems carried beyond the limits 
of its valid application. When a limb falls from a tree it 
withers and dies and is no more, while the tree lives on. 
When an apple falls from a basket it retains the essential 
reality it had among its fellows; even though separated from 
them, it bids fair under like circumstances to remain an 
apple as long as they. A magnet might draw to itself sev- 
eral and sundry things, among others a crow-bar, a crown, 


* Thid., pp. 469-70, 478. 
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and a man in a coat of mail. Yet all three would remain 
what they are, retain their real identity and value. 

The fact is that metaphysical self-existence or independ- 
ent existence rightly understood, and that degree of related- 
ness necessary in the universe, are not mutually exclusive. 
The world is a more or less harmonious whole kept so by its 
balance of physical powers. But closer examination reveals 
that within it there is considerable discord, indicative of the 
fact that each of the myriad beings of which it is composed 
has its own reality, its own nature and activity, and retains 
this even though such retention sometimes means disastrous 
conflict with the general harmony. Man, the ‘center of 
the universe,’ is frequently the victim of this independently 
existent reality. He builds a city, and the force of gravity 
which keeps the earth one opens flood-gates to destroy both 
him and his city, or the earth with all its beautiful harmony 
belches forth fire and brimstone until there is nothing left 
of man and his works but “the ashes rising up from the 
earth as the smoke of a furnace.” “ It would be difficult to 
convince anyone who saw the lava of Vesuvius descend 
upon Pompeii in 79 or the waters of Conemaugh Lake sub- 
merge Johnstown in 1889, that the reality of things was 
in any way dependent on their harmony with the all-inclu- 
sive whole. Few today would admit Green’s theory that a 
thing is the sum total of its relations. There are real as 
well as logical relations just as there are real and logical 
entities." The relation between father and son is real; they 
are both conscious of it, these facts and its many conse- 
quences should make for perfect harmony. Yet the son can 
prove his independent existence by slaying his father. In 
fact the hand can fire a shot to destroy the organism of 
which it isa member. There is harmony here—there must 
be else the hand could not act, but how are we to pass from 
this harmony through the criterion of value to the actuality 
of the crime? 


** Genesis, XIX, 28. 
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Moreover, if the standard of value is to be found in the 
system as a whole, it would seem a necessary cognitional 
consequence that perfect mental contact can only be estab- 
- lished with reality as a whole. Experience indicates, on 
the contrary, that man cannot know all reality; indeed he 
cannot know all that is knowable about the simplest things. 
But what little he does know is not vitiated by this fact. 
Man can know individual bits of reality apart from any 
reference to the whole. My first cow may have presented 
herself to my cognition back on a farm in Indiana; but if 
I should see one grazing peacefully amid the ruins of the 
Acropolis of Athens, I would still recognize her as a cow. 
The fact that she was now a part of an entirely different 
whole of landscape could not affect my knowlege of her 
reality. Man can know reality, no matter how small a 
part of it he makes his own. 

The world is a harmonious whole, but to his sorrow man 
learns the independent reality of its parts from their dis- 
cord. Knowledge has unity because it is the knowledge of 
a unitary intellect. But this does not warrant us in trans- 
ferring that unity to the objects known—they may be as 
discordant as a cross and a crown. “It is in ourselves,” 
Schleiermacher tells us, “that we discover the sense of the 
whole and then transfer it to nature round about us.” ” 
But this is an utterly illegitimate procedure. Certainly it 
should not be taken as lending anything to the validity of 
knowledge or of its criterion. 


MAN AS JUDGE OF VALUE 


Pringle-Pattison’s homocentric criterion of value would 
have that alone real, that alone true, which is true or real 
in the eyes of man. ‘For truth itself we demand a value, 
and this value, this justification it can attain only as an ele- 
ment in the total life of an intelligent being.” “ It would 
appear from his depreciation of speculative truth, his in- 
sistence on the union of truth and value, and his upholding 
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the supremacy of the standard of human value, that the im- 
portance if not the validity of truth depends on its con- 
formity with man’s judgment of its value. Value is lord 
of the criteriological world; truth is but its handmaid. 
Truth, beauty and goodness are supreme only because they 
are supreme values. 

Against this we submit that truth is independent of man 
and his values, that it has its own autonomy. ‘Truth is 
something outside of and beyond ourselves, never fully to 
be ascertained, never to be doubted. We can doubt only 
the accuracy of ideas, pictures, opinions, designs pretending 
to represent it.” “ It is man who must bow to truth, and 
not truth to man. Truth can stand alone. ‘“‘There are 
truths which no man knows,” says Professor Taylor, “truths 
which, it may be, no man will ever know.” * Nor can we 
admit that there is any necessary connection between the 
degree of truth and the degree of value. “It would be a 
paradox,” continues the same writer, “‘to say that all truths, 
because equally true, are equally valuable. ... Every 
branch of knowledge has its illuminating truths and its 
merely curious truths; the value of the true is widely dif- 
ferent, though they stand on the same footing in respect of 
being true.” “ Practical truth is of more immediate value 
to man than speculative truth, but it is only valuable in so 
far as it is truth; and practical truth could not have been 
arrived at but through speculation. Ethical truth may seem | 
to have a more immediate reference to the life of man than, 
for example, the idea of God, but ethical truth is wholly de- 
pendent on our idea of God. Whence it seems that the 
very converse is true, that value is the handmaid of truth, 
not truth of value. In a word, things and theories are 
valuable because they are true, they are not true because 
they are valuable. If practical principles are false they will 
not lead us to a good end. Those who uphold the objectivity 
of value should be the first to admit its dependence on truth. 
“Whenever we examine the attempts that are constantly 
made ‘to make feeling potentially objective’, we find that 
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they do not succeed, and that any objectivity of values re- 
quires the truth of value judgments of an over-individual 
and over social nature.” ” 

But the fault of the criterion of value lies deeper; it is in 
the fundamental assumption of Pringle-Pattison’s whole 
epistemological system, ‘“‘the conviction of the essential 
greatness of man and the infinite nature of the values re- 
vealed in his life.” “ Although the Absolute manifests it- 
self and comes to consciousness in man, the whole scheme of 
his thought points to the conclusion that man is the essen- 
tially great, that that alone is real which is real in the eyes 
of man. Man is really the Absolute. Man is God. The 
‘conviction of the essential greatness of man’ has the ear- 
marks of an attempt to deify man. The criterion of value 
carried to its logical implications would give man the right 
to judge the reality of God by the value God had for him. 
This makes man not God the center of religion. Religion 
must measure up not to God’s standard but to man’s. And, 
as Doctor Sheen points out, this would do away with re- 
ligion entirely since it would invert the true relation be- 
tween God and man. “To center religion on that which 
by its very nature is dependent on a sentient subject is to 
ground religion in man and not in God. Religion would 
then be the sum of God’s duties to man, instead of the sum 
of man’s service to God.” ® 

The truth is that there are real values, but they do not 
depend on human judgment. ‘The only real values are those 
‘absolute’ values or ‘values-in-themselves’ in which the rela- 
tivities of private inclination are transcended.” ® There is 
an absolute value. “If I am compelled to admit a standard 
affirmation whose object is Absolute Truth, then why not 
a standard conscience and a standard taste, whose objects 
are Absolute Good and Absolute Beauty?” * Only when 
we admit that the Absolute Truth, Good, Beauty is the in- 
finitely perfect transcendent God can we look for a standard 
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affirmation of truth, a standard conscience, a standard ap- 
preciation of good. For while man alone, of all the crea- 
tures in the visible universe, gifted as he is with intellect 
and will, is capable of knowing truth and tending to the 
highest good, it is God who has given to reality both its 
truth and its goodness. So far from arriving at an idea 
of God through the criterion of value, this homocentric 
epistemological theory would eliminate God from human 
reckoning. As Eucken has well said, “The Modern World 
began with the desire to seek the operation of the Divine 
more within the world. At first the divine is brought near 
to our existence, then it is closely associated with it as an 
inspiring force, and finally it totally disappears or vanishes 
to an unapproachable distance.” * 


“ Main Currents of Modern Thought, p. 464. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAUSALITY 


The great cleavage between orthodox Christianity and the 
cosmological and theological aspects of Pringle-Pattison’s 
thought is effected by his teaching on causality. The 
avowed purpose of every philosophy is to give an explana- 
tion of the universe. The thinker is not satisfied to take 
the world and himself as he finds them. He wants to know 
the reason for his own and the world’s existence; he wants 
to know the reason for his own and the world’s nature and 
activity. 

__ Philosophers have been divided into two great camps on 
the question: is the explanation of the universe to be sought 
within or without itself? Is this visible world self-explana- 
tory, or must we seek its explanation in some Being who is 
not in any sense an integral part of it? One camp, that of 
traditional Christian philosophy, takes the latter alternative, 
holds that God—whence comes the existence and nature of 
the universe—is a distinct and independent First Cause, 
entitatively transcendent to the world He has brought into 
being. Pringle-Pattison, belonging to the other camp, re- 
jects this explanation. He would seek the source and the 
reason for existence in the universe itself. To him “God is 
the cause only in the sense of ground, that is to say, the 
Being whose nature is expressed in the system as a whole.’” 

In a word, the transformations continually taking place 
in the world in which we live and the existence of the world 
as a whole seem to demand efficient causality as the principle 
of their explanation. Pringle-Pattison rejects this and 
holds that the universe is the result of final causality. It is 
quite patent that any just criticism of his theology must rest 
on the determining which of these is the true and which the 
false principk of explanation. 
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FINAL CAUSALITY 


The principle, as repeated verbatim in at least three of 
Pringle-Pattison’s works, is this: ‘All ultimate or philo- — 
sophical explanation must look to the end.”’* His applica- 
tion of it may be summed up thus: rational being is the goal 
to which Nature (the Absolute or God) is working, an or- 
gan through which she may become conscious of herself.’ 
The Absolute has finally come to consciousness in man. But 
if we deny efficient causation ab extra, how could conscious- 
ness have come into being from unconsciousness? He 
answers, through final causality. “Such a teleological in- 
terpretation derives its warrant from a conviction of the 
absolute worth of the end attained—a conviction strong 
enough to determine us to interpret the whole process in 
the light of its culmination.” * But a final cause is that 
toward which we tend. It attracts the subject for whom 
or for which it is a cause. How can final causality affect 
what does not as yet exist? Through the process as a whole, 
which process cannot be explained without including its 
last term. ‘‘What we have to deal with is the continuous 
manifestation of a single Power, whose full nature cannot 
be identified with the initial stage of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, but can only be learned from the course of the process 
as a whole, and most fully from its final stages.” ° Such is 
Pringle-Pattison’s justification for a cosmology without an 
Efficient First Cause. 

Since this seems to be a confusion of the cause with the 
end, at least to the extent of attributing to one the power 
of the other, it may be well to preface our answer with a 
determination of the distinction between the two. Aristotle 
defines efficient cause as the “unde est principium motus,”’ 
and final cause or end as “id gratia cujus actiones, muta- 
tiones, motusque fiunt.’’* The movement here considered is 
that by which a thing comes into existence or acquires a 


“TIbid., p. 107; Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 17; Theism, p. 438. 
* Idea’ of God, p. 114; cf: p. 155: 
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new perfection. It is the process of becoming, so prominent 
in Hegelian philosophy. Therefore the efficient cause is 
that which brings a thing into being or gives it a new per- 
- fection. The final cause is that for the sake of which a 
thing is produced or perfected. Scotus places them in the 
traditional perspective. ‘‘When anything is caused through 
motion, the efficient cause properly moves it; for the end 
only moves metaphorically. It is also to be noted that the 
final is opposite the efficient cause, according to the opposi- 
tion of beginning and end; for movement begins from the 
efficient cause and terminates in the final cause.” * Another 
point to be emphasized is that the action of the efficient cause 
is transient; it produces its effect ab extra. The action of 
the final cause is immanent in the sense that the attraction 
of the end finds its complement in the subject’s tendency 
toward it. 

Having placed these in what we believe to be their proper 
perspective, we submit that the end cannot be substituted 
for the efficient cause, that of itself final causality cannot 
explain the universe. Pringle-Pattison accepts the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction as absolute. ‘‘Life and science 
alike vindicate the principle; all experience may be looked 
upon as its progressive verification.”* The general proof 
for the necessity of efficient causality in explaining the uni- 
verse involves this very principle. This world is contin- 
gent; the very fact of change proves this. Things are con- 
tinually coming into being, taking on new perfections, pass- 
ing into dissolution. The world of our experience seems to 
manifest the fact that its non-existence is just as possible as 
its existence. But to do away with all causality of what 
may or may not exist is to introduce a state of magic worse 
than that Pringle-Pattison condemns in our doctrine of 
creation.’ Hence there are but three possibilities open to 
us: either this world is its own cause, or its final cause or 


* Com, atialocs.cit.,; nao). 

*Idea of God, p. 239. 

* “A universe is summoned into existence and stands somehow there, 
as shapes and figures might appear at a sorcerer’s word of command.” 
(Ibid., p. -303.) 
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end can take the place of an efficient cause, or it is the pro- 
duct of an efficient cause. 

Both the first and second of these possibilities seem to be 
excluded by right reason. A thing cannot produce itself 
nor begin its own existence, neither can its cause follow its 
effect. St. Thomas says, “Illud quod nondum est in rerum 
natura, non movet secundum usum exteriorum rerum; unde 
causa efficiens non potest esse posterior in esse ordine dura- 
tionis,” * neque—we may add—in ordine naturae. In order 
that a thing bring about its own existence it would have to 
exist and possess the power to produce itself before it ex- 
isted, when it did not exist—a quite evident contradiction. 
For the same reason the final cause cannot take the place of 
the efficient cause. Final cause may be considered both 
subjectively and objectively. If we consider it as the pur- 
pose operative in the subject, it necessarily supposes the 
existence of the subject in which it inheres. If we consider 
it as the end, the good, attracting the subject to itself, this 
attraction would be ineffectual unless the subject already 
existed, was capable of the necessary tendency, and was able 
to follow it. In both cases it supposes the existence of that 
to which it would give existence. 

It must be admitted that the end is a true cause. Indeed 
in the order of causes it is first; without it no other cause 
could operate.” But it can only influence the production or 
perfection of a thing through that thing’s efficient cause; its 
own effect is the act of this cause in that it determines the 
agent to action. The end is first in intention and last in 
execution, but throughout its entire influence it supposes the 
productive action of the efficient cause.” Pringle-Pattison 
admits that “with the elimination of real causality from the 
course of things, the world is emptied of real meaning.” 
But the causality he defends is “the causality of the future 
or the ideal,” the aim of purposive action.” If we eliminate 


4aPare: LiL ds Oar euru: 
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final causality, the world would have no meaning—no pur- 
pose; if we take away the end, there is no end. But if 
we eliminate efficient causality, the world would have no 
_ existence; there would be no need to seek its meaning. 


THE PROCESS AS A WHOLE 


It may be claimed that we are not here touching the real 
point at issue. ‘‘The end must not be severed from the 
process of its realization.” ‘It is the character of the whole 
which we have in view—its nature as something worthy of 
being purposed, something fit to be the end of a Perfect 
Being.” “ Pringle-Pattison speaks frequently of seeking 
the explanation of things in the process as a whole. To 
finite experience all flows on in temporal sequence, all is 
process, all is change. But to the Infinite Experience time 
has no reality, continual process is no process, unceasing 
change is unchangeable.” Does then this allocating of the 
process to the whole give the end power which of itself it 
does not seem to possess? Has this—at least to us— 
changing universe within itself the principle of its own ex- 
istence and development? The ‘child’s question’ * has be- 
come: who or what is to be blamed for the process as a 
whole? 

Considering the world as a whole does not change its 
nature; it remains contingent. “Writ large over the en- 
tire visible universe, in characters easily discernible for 
everyone who cares to read, is its inherent insufficiency. 
Touch it where you will, it will honestly testify that it can- 
not stand by itself.” ” If the world is contingent in its 
parts, there seems no reason to suppose that it is other than 
contingent as a whole. Each rain-drop is a drop of water, 
and the five great oceans taken as a whole are nothing more 
than water. Or to take an illustration from a higher level 
of existence, ‘“‘We might as well say that, although one idiot 


“Tdea of God, p. 382. 
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is not reasonable, a million idiots would suffice to form a 
reasonable being, as to maintain that an infinite number of 
contingent substances would constitute necessary being.” ” 

Nor is the defense of final causality improved by the 
claim that the universe as a whole is eternal, not subject to 
the limitations of time. What is contingent today was so 
yesterday, and would have been so from all eternity. Eter- 
nal duration could not of itself alter the essential nature of 
the universe; for temporal and eternal are merely modes of 
existence, they have nothing to do with the being of things. 
And this truth ought to be even more evident to one who, 
like Pringle-Pattison, holds that eternity is'the nunc tem- 
poris.” To say that the universe as temporal is contingent 
and as eternal is necessary—has within itself the principle 
of its own existence, is to say that it is and is not contingent 
at the same time: a conclusion the principle of non-contra- 
diction will not permit. ‘‘All the actual knowledge which 
we have of the universe shows that it constitutes a system 
of mutable and finite things, that is, of effects; and no pos- 
sible combination of finite effects can constitute a self-exist- 
ent universe.” ” This fact is as true from the side of the 
Absolute as it is from the point of view of finite beings them- 
selves.” 

Neither can the supposed process of evolution be the prin- 
ciple of the world’s existence and perfection. Mere succes- 
sion of one stage of existence after another could have no 
causal power.” Moreover, that which effects or affects an- 
other must itself enjoy the status of existent being; as was 
shown above, the principle of non-contradition demands 
this. But evolution as such is not being, it is becoming— 
motus in the older signification. It is merely the transition 
from one form of being to another, the passage to actualiza- 
tion. To cite an example from Joyce, ‘““When hydrogen 


——- 
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and oxygen are brought together and combine as water, the 
process of change begins and ends with definite forms of 
being. But in none of the intermediate stages have we a 
natural entity capable of subsistence.” *~ Even if we had, 
~ it would be the result of properties inherent in the elements, 
not of the mere transition to a new form of being. 

In fact the very change itself is proof of contingence, 
proof of the absence of any principle of self-existence or 
self-perfection. Transition from one state of being to an- 
other involves, in that which changes, the loss of one per- 
fection and the acquisition of another. But necessary be- 
ing, having within itself the sufficient reason for its perfec- 
tion, must by reason of its existence have acquired all the 
perfection possible to it, and by its very essence it retains 
that perfection. Anything that can undergo change is ipso 
facto contingent not self-existent. Hence the theory that 
evolution itself is productive of what evolves must inevit- 
ably lead us to Cunningham’s dilemma, “If they (real dif- 
ferences )are irreducible, they cannot emerge as ‘natural’ 
elements in the process; if they do so emerge, they cannot 
be irreducible.” “ Real differences, such as life and reason, 
are real perfections of being, and these evolution is of itself 
powerless to effect. 

Pringle-Pattison tries to buttress his argument with an 
appeal to some power within the universe. He speaks of 
fontal life, sustaining and containing life, universal life in 
which we share.” Life is an activity of being; of itself it 
cannot account for existence. To trace the universe to life 
is necessarily to trace it to that which lives. And this is 
presented to us as the ‘creative and informing Spirit’ of 
the world.” This Spirit is within and either all or part of 
the Absolute, since beyond this self-contained and internally 
organized whole there is nothing. It has no prior existence 
to, and in this sense cannot be substantiated apart from, the 
universe.” But this, as has been said before, is an unwar- 
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ranted application of the metaphor of the organism. To 
say that because man lives the universe lives, is to suppose 
that all that is lives—a supposition hardly justified. Per- 
fect understanding of the principle and activity of our own 
life would not justify attributing spirit or life to the uni- 
verse, and how little we know about our own life. This 
statement is simply unwarranted in the face of the facts. If 
the universe had life, spirit would permeate the whole of it, 
each of its parts would live. It is ridiculous to say that the 
creative and informing spirit is effective in a few living 
things here on earth and perhaps on Mars, but is utterly 
powerless or inoperative in the sun, the moon and far the 
greater part of this world of our experience. Pringle-Pat- 
tison himself admits a real distinction between the organic 
and the inorganic, and this distinction evidently consists in 
the presence or absence of life and of the spirit of life. If 
the seed that fell upon a rock withered away because it had 
no moisture, we can hardly expect the rock itself to grow 
or sense or think. 

Neither does the appeal to eternal creation or manifesta- 
tion improve the case for the immanent power. Somewhere 
in the straight line or the circle of duration the activity 
must have started. It could not have sprung from nothing- 
ness. If there ever had been nothing, there never could 
be anything else. To claim that the universe and its crea- 
tive spirit or fontal life are coexistent to the extent that 
the latter is not at least prius natura, is to deny distinction 
between being and not being, to bow again before that con- 
tradiction so repugnant to both reason and reality. “Ulti- 
mately, activity must come from something which already 
is active, that is, from pure activity. Previous rest does not 
explain the origination of motion or activity; but all move- 
ment which we observe in this world is movement conse- 
quent on a state of rest; hence it is movement which was 
not actuated by itself.”’* Pringle-Pattison’s criticism of 
Hegel’s notion—more in accord with the dictates of right 
reason—seems applicable to his own theory. “The human 
subject is different as a child from the same subject as the 
full-grown philosopher. The subject of this transformation 
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does not exist as the perfect form while it is still struggling 
towards it.” “If the completed self-consciousness is to be 
in truth the actuality—the moving and directing power— 
~ of the whole process, then it must exist as such throughout 
the process. But in that case it cannot be identified with 
the subject which undergoes development, and which dis- 
tinctly does not exist in completeness except at the end of 
the process, if, indeed, then.’’ * 

Here Pringle-Pattison is correct: the spirit which is the 
moving and directing power of the universe cannot be 
identified with it. The world may have attained its pres- 
ent state of perfection through a process of creative evolu- 
tion, but the Creative Spirit, by the power of which this 
process is alone possible, can neither be identified with the 
process of evolution nor with the evolving world. And this 
for the reason that to exert its creative power it must be 
perfect throughout the process—at its beginning as well as 
at its end. And by that same token it must have been per- 
fect to initiate the process; it must have existed in all its 
perfection before there was any evolution or evolving uni- 
verse. In other words, the universe can only be explained 
by efficient causality, by considering it as the work of a true 
Cause, who brought it into existence and gave it perfection. 


' EFFICIENT CAUSALITY 


The universal law of efficient causality is the only reason- 
able answer to that ever recurring question: whence this 
world in which we live? Its general acceptance ought to be 
sufficient proof of this. ‘Man, of whatever degree his men- 
tality may be, cultured or uncultured, knows one principle, 
and that is that there exists absolutely nothing without a 
cause responsible for its existence.” “” And modern man, 
though greatly advanced in culture, still acknowledges this 
law. “Nothing in modern scientific speculation or discov- 


* Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 190-1, 198. This criticism, it 
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ery has shaken, or could conceivably shake, the principle of 
causality.” * 

There is reason for this general acceptance. The prin- 
ciple of causality is self-evident. As was shown above, its 
denial involves a denial of the validity of the principle of 
non-contradiction. ‘‘When we consider the notion of con- 
tingent being and that of a thing which owes existence to 
an efficient cause, the mind recognizes a necessary agree- 
ment between them, and sees beyond all possibility of doubt 
that what is contingent must be a thing owing existence to 
an efficient cause.” *” As a fact of experience it is unde- 
niable. J am conscious that I can exert causal power, that 
I can bring about effects which without my influence would 
not be.” Cunningham is justified in concluding, therefore, 
that “efficient causality is real causality, is alone the sort 
of causality that can be predicated of objects as they really 
Avene 

Moreover, it may be well to emphasize that the process of 
becoming needs the continuous operation of an efficient 
cause. This process is merely transition to actualization; 
it is not a distinct reality, hence it can have no power to 
carry on its own operation. If then we deny that it is the 
work of an efficient cause, a cause ab extra, we have left 
but two alternatives: the transition now actually going on 
is being effected either by the transition that has passed 
or by the thing undergoing transition. But past transition 
is no more and cannot be the cause of any effect. Neither 
can the thing itself be the cause; for either the thing is a 
necessary being and cannot be in the process of transition 
to further actualization, or it is a contingent being and 
could not of itself take on new perfection. Hence we must 
admit the continuous operation of a true efficient cause in 


* Dingle, Science and Causality, The Month, September, 1932. 
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any process of becoming. Pringle-Pattison tells us that 
“God cannot be reached at the farther end of a chain of 
phenomenal antecedents and consequents.” ” He seems to 


- confuse cause with antecedent. But these two ideas must 


be sharply distinguished. The true cause is an antece- 
dent, but an antecedent need not be the true cause. Ante- 
cedent conditions may favor the action of the efficient cause, 
but they cannot be identified with it.” 

A final pertinent point to be settled concerning the prin- 
ciple of causality is whether or not it has supraempirical 
character. Right reason and experience show us that it 
operates in the finite world of our experience. But can we 
apply it to the visible universe as a whole? If we admit 
eternal creation, would it still be applicable? In a word, 
must we look for an efficient cause of the world itself? It 
seems an affirmative answer to this question is the only one 
admissible. As has been noted, the necessity of an efficient 
cause does not follow merely from the fact that finite things 
originate in time but from the contingency of being—the 
fact that being has not within itself the sufficient reason 
for its own existence. And, as has also been indicated, the 
world itself is as contingent as the parts of which it is con- 
stituted. Hence the world as a whole needs an efficient 
cause. Neither would the eternal duration of the universe 
render it self-existent. To speak of the finite and the in- 
finite in and through each other or of a finite-infinite being, 
as Pringle-Pattison does,” is to take unwarranted liberty 
with human language. 

Moreover, the principle of causality seems to possess an 
inherent trend toward universal application—at least the . 
mind naturally attributes to it such application. In seeking 
solution of the whence and the why of things we are not sat- 
isfied with less than an answer explaining them fully. But 
experience teaches us that this answer is not to be found 
in finite causes. These too are contingent; they explain 
their effects, but they do not explain themselves. And ap- 
plying to them the same scrutiny we applied to their ef- 


* Idea of God, pp. 301-2. 
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fects, we are led to seek a cause of all the causes within the 
universe, a cause of the world as a whole. The supra- 
empirical character of the law of causality is confirmed by 
the fact that its universal application does not involve us 
in contradition or absurdity. If the use of a principle is 
carried beyond its valid application, it sooner or later leads 
to conflict with what we know to be true or to conclusions 
that are mutually contradictory. Reason seems to erect an 
impassable barrier against such use. The principle of 
causality, on the contrary, when applied to the universe as 
a whole leads to conclusions which are in agreement with 
right reason and known truth, and which are in perfect 
harmony with the noblest aspirations of man. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF EXPLANATION 


From these considerations we pass to the conclusion, not 
only that the efficient cause of the world is transcendent,” 
but that the universal law of efficient causality is the most 
trustworthy, the one safe bridge on which to pass from 
“the imperfect world of our experience” to the only God 
worth considering, “a God without a universe, a preexistent 
and absolutely self-sufficient Being’’; a passage which Prin- 
gle-Pattison’s principle of explanation renders impossible.” 
Every valid argument for the existence of the true God, if 
followed to its final analysis, would be seen to depend for 
its validity on the principle of causality. To mention only 
those Pringle-Pattison himself considers, it has been demon- 
_ strated, I think, in this criticism that the argument from 
causality itself is valid in this larger reference, that we 
reach through it something more than “only sufficient power 
to account for the tangled web of empirical fact.” *® It has 
also been shown that the arguments from contingence and 
from movement are reducible to that from causality. 

Pringle-Pattison’s appeal to the criterion of value makes 
all his arguments for God’s existence moral arguments, at 


* This point will be taken up more fully in the following chapter. 
” Tdea of God, p. 399. 
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least in the sense that they are founded on man’s ethical 
needs and aspirations. Of these Professor Taylor says, “‘It 
is indispensable to an ethical theology that it should conceive 
_its God not only as the Maker who has brought man, like 
the rest of the creatures, into temporal actuality, but as the 
source and sustainer of the aspirations by which man is 
made a new creature.” ‘An ethical theism has to conceive 
God as the efficient as well as the exemplary cause of the 
whole moral life.””* These arguments are moral too in the 
character of their result. Whether we argue from our sense 
of duty to a Supreme Law-giver, or from our desire for 
happiness to the Summum Bonum, or from our highest 
ideals to the Actual, we are arguing from the ‘is’ to the 
‘ought-to-be’; the argument is more persuasive than demon- 
strative, giving us at best only moral certainty. And the 
validity of these arguments, so far as they possess it, sup- 
poses the principle of causality. Either they suppose that 
the Cause of our ethical nature is just. Or if you hold 
that it is in the very nature of things that no just aspiration 
be thwarted, this can only be true because nature is the 
work of an intelligent Cause. 

In conclusion we may note the claim of Pringle-Pattison 
that the Christian conception of God as the efficient cause 
of the universe makes the world stand “somehow independ- 
ently outside Him and go by itself; so that His relation to 
the subsequent unfolding of the cosmic drama is at most 
that of an interested spectator.’ And his other claim that 
“the glory of God as the supreme end and meaning of crea- 
tion . . . tends to suggest the idea of self-glorification and 
display, as of a despot feeding on servile adulation.” * Ac- 
cording to the traditional Christian conception God is 
neither a mere spectator nor a despot feeding on adulation.” 
He is, however, the First Beginning and the Last End, the 
Efficient and the Final Cause of the universe; this the ex- 
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perienced facts of contingency and of purpose clearly prove 
Him to be. This purposive universe of ours could not have 
come into existence except as the effect of an intelligent Ef- 
ficient Cause. Its purposiveness shows that this Cause 
brought it into being for some end, which End can only be 
Himself. 


CHAPTER IX 
IMMANENCE OR TRANSCENDENCE 


The question to be answered in this chapter is: does this 
universe in any existent or possible phase or stage of de- 
velopment constitute or contain the Supreme Being? Is 
God entitatively separate and distinct from the world? 
Pringle-Pattison rejects efficient causality as the explana- 
tion of the universe, and with it a transcendent First Cause. 
“Theories of the sheer transcendence of the divine defeat 
their own object, because the very exaltation of the divine 
into an inaccessible Beyond confers a spurious independence 
or self-existence upon the finite. . . . God has no meaning 
to us out of relation to our own lives . . . and, in the nature 
of the case we have absolutely no grounds for positing his 
existence out of that reference.” The only divine trans- 
cendence admissible “refers to a distinction of value or of 
quality, not to the ontological separateness of one being 
from another.’ Choosing final causality as the sole prin- 
ciple of explanation, he is led to the theory of divine im- 
manence. The Absolute, whose nature we learn through 
the facts of the universe, is the immanent God on our knowl- 
edge of whom it has been his purpose to insist.’ 


THE IDEAL TO THE ACTUAL 


His most conclusive argument for this position is that 
from the ideal to the actual. “The presence and power 
of the Ideal is the solution of the question at issue in the 
ever-renewed debate between immanence and transcend- 
ence.” He puts it thus: man’s experience is not limited to 
the ‘is’ of actual achievement. His ideals are factual, are 
indeed the fundamental characteristic of his experience. 
‘“‘Man’s ideals are, in a sense, the creative forces that shape 
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his life from within.” But “whence does man possess this 
outlook upon a perfect Truth and Beauty and an infinite 
Goodness?” And he answers, “ ‘It is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves.’ The presence of the Ideal is the 
reality of God within us.” This is essentially Descartes’s 
argument from the idea of a Perfect Being. When Des- 
cartes said that this idea is innate he meant that it is or- 
ganic to the very structure of intelligence. Hence, although 
it is not positive in the sense of a clear, concise and ade- 
quate idea, it is not a mere negation of the finite; it is posi- 
tive up to the very limits of conception.° 

In the discussion of this argument we shall try to deter- 
mine first, whether it is a valid demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God; secondly, whether the God whose existence it 
would demonstrate is immanent or transcendent. As to 
the first of these, we might begin with the question: what 
is the nature of man’s ideals? Pringle-Pattison denies that 
they are mere subjective fancies. They are rather possi- 
bilities he strives to actualize, to bring into existence. But 
does he necessarily accomplish this? In other words, within 
the scope of human experience itself is the ideal the exact 
measure of the actual? Pringle-Pattison admits that it is 
not. The reason is quite evident: man’s ideals have no 
power of themselves to take on actuality; their passage 
from possibility to actual existence can only be accomplished 
by some power extrinsic to themselves, namely, man’s power. 
And the fact is that while man’s ability to conceive ideals 
is, in a sense, infinite, his power to actualize these is woe- 
fully limited. 

But does this still hold when we enlarge the scope of our 
ideals so that they ‘transcend’ human experience? Prin- 
gle-Pattison claims that this very transcendence gives valid- 
ity to the argument, for it is founded on the “conviction 
that ‘the best we think, or can think, must be.’ The possi- 
bilities of thought cannot exceed the actualities of being.” * 
This is in effect a contradiction of the principle from which 
most non-idealistic philosophers condemn the ontological 
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argument, a posse ad esse non valet illatio. Buta denial of 
the validity of this principle in the larger reference would 
seem unwarranted. As is obvious, the warrant for this 
denial must be found outside of experience. But Pringle- 
. Pattison bases his whole argument on human experience, 
hence appeal to such a warrant is not open to him. More- 
over, if our experience deceives us regarding the ultimate 
validity of this principle, it is not trustworthy in any cog- 
nitive reach for what transcends it. In other words, the 
argument from the ideal to the actual confounds itself; to 
admit is to deny its validity. 

Secondly, the claim that the best we can think must be, 
that possibility cannot exceed actuality, destroys the dis- 
tinction between the possible and the actually existent. If 
all that is possible is actual, then there is no possible; every 
concept we have of anything must include the note of exist- 
ence. This is so contrary to our every-day experience that 
itis absurd. But what of the origin of the concept in ques- 
tion, that of an infinitely perfect being? If our concept 
of an infinitely perfect being necessarily includes the note 
of ontological or actual existence, it can only be for one of 
three reasons: either this existence is postulated, or the fact 
that it belongs to the concept has been proved, or this note 
has come to us with the concept through an intuition of the 
existent God. But to postulate this existence, to assume it 
for the sake of the argument, is to beg the question; it is 
the very thing we seek to prove. If existence has been 
proved to belong to the concept, its proof is either a priori 
or a posteriori, deduced from our concept or learned from 
our experience. In the former case we again beg the ques- 
tion, for we are led back through a series of premises hav- 
ing the same weakness as the one in question. If the proof 
is taken from the scope of our experience, we are not really 
arguing from the ideal to the actual; we are, in spite of 
Pringle-Pattison’s declaration to the contrary, arguing from 
finite actuality to infinite actuality. 

There is much to indicate that the third reason is the one 
most consonant with Pringle-Pattison’s position, that we 
come to our knowledge of the existence of God through some 
insight or intuition. His argument is founded on an un- 
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proved conviction. His premise is an ideal that transcends 
experienced reality. ‘The very gate of entrance to religion 
is the discovery that our gleaming ideal is the everlasting 
Real.” > But as Scotus says,’ if we had any such simple 
and direct knowledge of God, we should know him far better 
than we do. If even the greatest philosophers had such in- 
tuition, there would be no need for the centuries of discus- 
sion and the many volumes written on His attributes and 
perfections. If even a few enjoyed any great measure of 
this direct knowledge, there would be no justification for 
views on the nature of God so widely divergent as, for ex- 
ample, those of His immanence or transcendence.’ It is true 
that Pringle-Pattison speaks of a religious experience 
rather than an intuition of God. But Aaron’s criticism of 
the latter seems applicable to the former. “Too often in 
the past (intuition) has conferred an appearance of wisdom 
on what is actually loose thinking and on many an occasion 
it has served as a cloak to hide real failure. This is, per- 
haps, due to the fact that by an intuition we frequently 
mean an experience which we have or do not have, but 
which is not further analysable into anything other than 
itself.” * An intuition is a direct intellectual vision. If 
it can be confused to hide failure beneath the mask of wis- 
dom, how much less can we depend on this vague, indefin- 
able thing called religious experience.’ Whence it seems 
that there is no valid argument from man’s ideals to the 
existence of an infinitely Perfect Being, whether this Being 
be the Absolute or God. 

However, it may further be inquired whether, if this 
argument were valid, it would prove this Perfect Being to 
be immanent in the universe. Against the objection that 
we thus attempt to argue from the finite to the infinite he 
says, “In such moral experience, finite and even paltry as 
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the outcome in word or deed may appear, there may be 
an infinite factor involved. How otherwise can we explain 
the human capacity of choice and man’s long struggle to 
rise above himself?” In other words, man’s moral life 
demands the existence of an immanent God. He cites our 
reverence for the moral law, our sense of sin and our atti- 
tude of worship and utter self-surrender as confirming his 
position. But the truth is that these only find their ex- 
planation in our consciousness of a transcendent God, a God 
in no immanent sense connatural or coexistent with our- 
selves.” If human intelligence is the highest manifestation 
of the Absolute as yet attained, man would have no more 
reason to revere the moral law given by the Absolute than 
if he had laid it down for his own guidance. And man has 
~ little respect for his own practical judgments, he changes 
them too frequently. 

Professor Taylor has analyzed the sense of sin or guilt 
at some length, and he concludes that “If we are to think 
adequately of the shame of disloyalty to our best spiritual 
ideal we have to learn to think of that ideal as already em- 
bodied in the living and personal God, and of falsehood as 
personal disloyalty and ingratitude to God.” ” The same is 
true of the adoratiun we give to the true God; it can only be 
given to a person absolutely distinct from ourselves, quali- 
tatively and entitatively transcendent in perfection. Prin- 
gle-Pattison would have us believe that “man’s ideals are 
the creative forces that shape his life from within.’ On 
the contrary, man’s ideals, whether or not they transcend 
experience, have no power of themselves to take on actuality. 
This can only be accomplished through the help of a cause 
extrinsic to themselves, ultimately of a transcendent First 
Cause. “The ‘ideal’ must be able to draw him with an 
overpowering force; it must be an efficient as well as a final 
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cause. And it is only an efficient cause when the recogni- 
tion of its goodness is accompanied by faith in its exist- 
ence as the most assured of realities.” ” Taylor justly de- 
nies that moral aspirations and religious experience can be 
explained by divine immanence. ‘No philosophy of pure 
‘immanence’ can take the moral life seriously.” “The meta- 
physical denial of divine transcendence carries with it self- 
righteousness in morality.” ‘‘The truth seems to be that 
vision, in the moral as in the physical world, presupposes a 
real object of vision. If we grow into the likeness of the 
thing we contemplate, this can only be because the thing we 
contemplate is not, in the first instance, the thing we are; 
it is not in rerum natura at all.” * 

In his earlier works Pringle-Pattison condemns the very 
position he takes in the argument from the ideal to the 
actual. Of Hegel’s attempt to give us the Absolute Idea 
for the Absolute Spirit he says truly enough, “It must be 
of fundamental importance to clear thinking to keep these 
two inquiries distinct, and that no matter how intimate 
their relations may be.” * But does he not do this when he 
gives us the human ideal of infinite perfection as proof of 
the existence of a Being endowed with that perfection? 
Of the Hegelian construction of nature, existence or life out 
of abstract thought he says again, “If the reality of natural 
things consists only in this, then creative agency must be 
attributed to the thought-determinations.” “” But, as was 
shown in a previous chapter of this discussion, the only way 
man can attain a concept or ideal of infinite perfection is 
by discursive reasoning resulting in abstract thought. And 
this abstract concept only points to the existence of God as 
the necessary Cause of the finite perfections from which it 
is drawn. He reveals a truer strain of thought when he 
says, “There is no evolution possible of a fact from a con- 
ception. The existence of God must either be an imme- 
diate certainty, or it must be involved in facts of experience 
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which do possess that certainty. Ideals, it is true, are 
facts of experience. But no dreaming of, or striving after, 
them can give us certainty of God’s existence. And any 
other fact of experience must lead us logically to a trans- 


~cendent, not to an immanent, God. 


FIRST CAUSE 


There are two other arguments he unlawfully converts 
into justification for his stand on divine immanence, that 
from contingence and that from cause. Of the first he says, 
“It is because the finite facts in their dispersedness and 
mutability seem to be unable to stand alone that the mind 
seeks to pass beyond them to a reality which it conceives 
as an abiding and harmonious whole. The finite is recog- 
nized as existing only in and through the infinite.” ~ He 
thus acknowledges that finite existence has not within itself 
the sufficient reason for its own existence. Hence such rea- 
son must be sought in something extrinsic to the constitu- 
tion of finite existence. The alternative of existence or 
non-existence must be determined one way or another, and 
that by a being other than the one whose existence is deter- 
mined. “If we do not accept this conclusion, we have to 
subscribe to one of the absurd propositions that the world 
owes its origin or its being to itself, or that it came into 
existence by mere chance, or that it arose out of universal 
nothingness.”’” The impossibility of the first of these was 
demonstrated in the proceding chapter. Of the second 
Pringle-Pattison himself says, “A system which talks of 
what is determined by sport and external accident must 
fairly be held to acknowledge a breakdown in its attempt 
to grasp the whole of existence.” *” And surely no philo- 
sopher of today holds that the sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of the universe is to be found in universal nothingness. 

Thus far Pringle-Pattison seems to go with us, “Why 
should there be just so many planets in our system, and no 
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more? and why should their respective sizes be just as they 
are? Why should the silver streak cut England off from 
continental Europe? We may be able to point to a certain 
previous distribution of things from which these facts 
necessarily resulted. But the ultimate collocation to which 
we traced the present arrangement would be as far removed 
as ever from logical or rational necessity.” “ Whence it 
would seem that we may lawfully conclude the existence of 
a transecendent, not an immanent, Deity. If, no matter 
how far back we trace antecedent conditions, we still find 
them contingent, and if the sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of the contingent world must be sought in a being ex- 
trinsic to it, then that Being can only be a transcendent God. 

No, “it is ‘the spirit of totality’ working within us” ” 
which gives to the contingent world the sufficient reason for 
its existence. But if this immanent spirit of the whole 
gives to the world the sufficient reason for its existence, the 
world is necessary not contingent, the more so if, as Pringle- 
Pattison holds, the world is but the manifestation of the Ab- 
solute. That the universe is necessary even in this sense, is 
disproved by our experience. That which has the sufficient 
reason for its own existence and perfection must, by that 
very fact, have attained the full measure of its existence 
and perfection. It can be in no measure potential to greater 
perfection; it must be fully actual. If it now has the suf- 
ficient reason for its existence, it has always had it; this 
sufficient reason has always been fully operative in effecting 
the perfection it now effects; the being in question has al- 
ways had the perfection it now possesses, and it cannot ac- 
quire greater perfection unless this be given it ab extra. 
But if, as experience teaches and Pringle-Pattison admits, 
the universe is continually changing, taking on new per- 
fection, this can only be because it is being effected from 
without. The sufficient reason for the existence and per- 
fection of the universe must be a transcendent, it cannot 
be an immanent, God.” 
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As was demonstrated in the preceding chapter, an analy- 
sis of causality must lead to the same conclusion. Pringle- 
Pattison says that the older form of the cosmological argu- 
ment can only account for the tangled web of empirical fact, 
because “it is impossible, from finite and imperfect data as 
our premises, to reach the infinite and perfect in our con- 
clusion.” “ Only when the finite is recognized as existing 
in and through the infinite, only when we admit an imma- 
nent Deity, has this argument any force. He would have 
us believe that, although the principle of efficient causality 
may apply between finite effects and finite causes, it does 
not apply between this contingent world and its infinite 
Source. But from the standpoint of the effects which are 
the basis of our argument, the world itself is just as con- 
tingent, just as much an effect, as any finite thing within 
it; hence it needs an efficient, and consequently a transcend- 
ent, First Cause. Moreover finite causes are themselves 
contingent; they explain their effects but they do not ex- 
plain themselves because they are effects of a Cause trans- 
cending all finite causes. From the standpoint of the human 
mind seeking the true explanation of the universe in these 
effects, the principle of causality naturally tends to univer- 
sal application. The limit of our seeking the cause of 
things cannot be set by any arbitrary dictate. The mind 
asks the cause of the universe as readily as it asks the cause 
of the sun’s rising; the necessity of an efficient cause for 
both the one and the other is self evident. And lastly, the 
universal application of this principle does not lead to ab- 
surdity or self-contradiction, but to a conclusion in perfect 
harmony with man’s noblest aspirations. Hence the old 
form of the cosmological argument is correct, even though 
it leads us to conclude the existence of a transcendent God. 

In criticizing Professor Flint’s argument Pringle-Patti- 
son claims that ‘first’ in the expression ‘first cause’ can 
have no reference to antecedence in time. This objection 
recurs frequently in his second series of lectures; it seems 
to be his greatest difficulty in accepting the transecendent 
result of the argument from effect to Cause. But, as has 
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been shown, this objection is founded on a misconception. 
Temporal or eternal existence is only a mode of being; it 
cannot change the nature of the existing thing, whether this 
be a pebble, a man or the universe. The necessity of a 
transcendent Efficient Cause of the universe is not based on 
the time, nor even the fact, of its origin, but upon its very 
nature as contingent. The contingence, not the supposed 
temporal origin of the universe, proves it to be the effect of 
a Cause not entitatively connatural or coexistent with itself. 


TELEOLOGY 


We are now in a position to examine more closely Pringle- 
Pattison’s argument from design or purpose, ‘teleology as 
cosmic principle.’ Although the design or purpose evident 
in the universe ‘‘means that the world is the expression or 
embodiment of thought,” this fact has no reference to “‘the 
preexistence of a plan of it in anybody’s mind.” ” It shows 
us the character of the universe, but it can give us no know- 
ledge of its transcendent cause. The three reasons why 
purpose or design cannot indicate the “conscious guidance 
of a God individualistically and externally conceived” are 
these: it would imply an independently existing material, 
limiting and conditioning His activity; this activity would 
be but a means to remove a defect or acquire a new perfec- 
tion; the choice necessary in devising means to an end 
would suppose a contentless will in God. 

To clarify the worth of the teleological argument it must 
be admitted that it seeks rather to determine the character 
than to establish the existence of the Cause of the universe. 
Specifically, it proves that God is intelligent. That it proves 
this seems evident. The purpose evident in the world shows 
it to be the expression of thought. But only an intelligent 
being is capable of thought. Therefore the universe is the 
work of an intelligent Being. But the fact is that Pringle- 
Pattison’s interpretation of purpose or end can be shown to 
prove the very thing he denies, the existence of a plan of 
the universe in someone’s mind. If the end, the last term 
or final stage of the universe actually determines the ulti- 
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mate state of perfection toward which it is gradually evolv- 
ing, it must actually exist. Nonentity can exert no deter- 
mining influence. But it does not exist, as yet, in the real 
order: the universe has not reached that stage of perfec- 
tion, and the claim that it exists as the ‘spirit of the whole’ 
~has, I think, been refuted in the discussion of causality. 
Therefore it must exist in the ideal order—as an idea or — 
plan in a mind; and, since no finite mind is capable of such 
a plan, it can only exist in the mind of God.” 

In the light of what has been said the objections hardly 
hold. If the universe as a whole is contingent, the ‘pre- 
existing material’ of which it is made is contingent, and 
needs an efficient Cause. Hence God is Cause not only of 
the design in the world but of the material designed, en- 
dowed with purposiveness. That purposiveness indicates 
an attempt on the part of Deity to remove a defect or ac- 
quire a new perfection, would be true of an infinite Abso- 
lute. It cannot be true of an infinitely perfect transcend- 
ent God. God, being infinitely perfect, has no defects, can 
acquire no new perfections. 

This objection, like many other errors of absolutism, is 
ultimately based on the misconception that infinitude means 
all-inclusiveness. But the very nature of infinite perfection 
is such that it cannot include the visible universe. If God 
were not entitatively distinct from the world, at least this 
part of His being would be contingent and therefore imper- 
fect. And a being that is only partly perfect and partly 
imperfect is not infinitely perfect. Nor does the fact that 
God has brought into existence secondary causes, which 
seemingly produce their effects independently of Him, de- 
tract from His perfection. He who produces a cause cap- 
able of an effect is at least as perfect as he who produces 
the effect itself.” If an immanent God, of whom the uni- 
verse is the immediate manifestation, could be conceived as 
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infinitely perfect, then a Being capable of causing the finite 
causes operative in the world is surely so. 

It is difficult to understand how the choice or adaptation 
of means to an end proves ‘contentless will.’ The choice 
of means calculated to bring about a desired effect is not a 
_ matter of the will at all; it is the work of practical reason. 
And, as was shown in a previous chapter, the practical rea- 
son is not the will; it is the intellect operating in a practical 
rather than a theoretical field of thought. God’s determina- 
tion to bring the universe into existence might seem to in- 
dicate that He was dissatisfied with His existence without 
it. But against this we must answer, as we did against 
the first objection, an infinitely perfect God must be satis- 
fied with himself, since He possesses all perfection. 


THE INCARNATION 


This chapter cannot be closed without an answer to the 
claim that the central dogma of Christian faith proves a 
theory so alien to traditional Christian thought as the im- 
manence of the Deity. Pringle-Pattison likens the doctrine 
of the Incarnation to Comte’s religion of Humanity. 
‘“‘Whatever else the Incarnation may mean, it means at least 
this—that in the conditions of the highest human life we 
have access to the inmost nature of the divine. . . . Human- 
ity is, in short, the organ and expression of the divine.” 
And he concludes that “the doctrine of the Word made flesh 
made an end, in principle, of mere monotheistic transcend- 
ence.” * 

The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation—that God as- 
sumed human nature, that He united human nature to His 
own divine nature—finds ample proof in the Gospel of St. 
John.” But in this same Gospel, as well as in the other 
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writings of the New Testament, we find ample refutation 
of any claim of divine immanence. “All things were made 
by Him (the Word) and without Him was made nothing 
that was made.” If He made the world, He must be 
transcendent to it, as we have demonstrated. “The world 
knew him not.” “The world cannot hate you, but me it 
hateth.” “If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated 
me before you.” The ‘world’ is here taken as the human 
race. But if man is the highest manifestation of a God 
immanent in man’s very substance and nature, it is hardly 
possible that man would not know that God or that he could 
hate Him. The fact that God assumed human nature did 
not make man divine nor God human. It was a supreme 
act of God’s love for his creatures. But it had no more 
power to destroy His transcendence than a man’s love for 
his spouse and his union with her in wedlock would have 
power to turn him into a woman. 

Between divine transcendence and divine immanence 
there is no choice. Every valid argument the premises of 
which are afforded by our experience leads us inevitably 
to the conclusion that the God of the universe is transcend- 
ent, distinct in being and existence from the contingent 
world He has deigned to endow with existence. Only thus 
is true religious experience explained; only thus is our rea- 
son satisfied; only thus is the universe accounted for. 
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CHAPTER X 


CREATION 


Closely allied with the questions of universal causality 
and of divine transcendence is that of creation. The ad- 
mission that an infinitely perfect transcendent God is the 
efficient as well as the final cause of the Universe leads 
logically. to the traditional Christian concept of creation. 
But if we hold the theory of divine immanence, the world 
would seem to owe its present state of existence and per- 
fection rather to some form of transformation than to crea- 
tion properly so called. On our solution of this question 
must hinge our view of the relations between God and man, 
and our interpretation of the seeming contradictions of ex- 
perience. And on our idea of God, especially in the light 
of creation, must also depend our religion. Hence this 
question presents itself as, after that of the existence and 
nature of God, the most important within the scope of 
natural theology. 


MANIFESTATION OR CREATION 


Pringle-Pattison holds that creation expresses the essen- 
tial nature of the divine life. It is “manifestation—not the 
making of something out of nothing, but the revelation in 
and to finite spirits of the infinite riches of the divine 
life . . . self-communication, intensification of life through 
realization of the life of others.”’* It may here be remarked 
that the older conception of creation, which he rejects, is not 
‘the making of something out of nothing,’ if nothing is con- 
ceived as a preexisting material to which the Creator only 
gives specific determinations. Judged by our experience 
this would indeed be impossible. The true concept of crea- 
tion is the calling a thing from the realm of possibility to 
that of actuality, giving real existence to what exists only 
in the ideal order, in the divine plan. 
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But this concept does not satisfy Pringle-Pattison. God 
cannot have created; He must be creating. “If God is not 
active in the process, He is no more than the Eternal 
Dreamer.” * This is the reason theologians supplement the 
_ Christian doctrine of creation with that of divine provi- 
dence. But divine providence is not something brought in, 
as it were, to save the situation. God’s concursus naturalis, 
His preservation in existence of the world He has created, 
is necessary by reason of the world’s contingency. Light- 
ing a candle will not ensure illumination over a period of 
duration; the candle must continue to burn. In like man- 
ner, giving a thing existence does not make it self existent. 
Hence the creative act that gave existence to the world must 
be supplemented by an activity preserving it in existence.’ 
God is not the ‘Eternal Dreamer’; His activity must con- 
tinue to sustain the universe and give it power to carry on 
its development. But this fact does not make Him imma- 
nent. The contingence of the world, which proves it to be 
the work of a Cause ab extra also makes necessary the con- 
tinued influence of such a Cause. 

The impossibility of the world being the manifestation of 
God in Pringle-Pattison’s sense—that He is the Ground of 
the universe, ever striving for new perfection—follows 
from the infinite perfection admittedly belonging to a 
Supreme Being. If God is infinitely perfect, He possesses 
all perfection; He cannot acquire any new perfection. 
Hence there can be no question of His undergoing any proc- 
ess the purpose of which is to develop greater perfection. 
Secondly, any process or change is a transition from poten- 
tiality to actuality. But in an infinitely perfect God there 
can be no potentiality ; He must possess the highest possible 
state of actual existence and perfection. Hence there can- 
not be in Him the change which this manifestation would 
require. Thirdly, an infinitely perfect Being must possess 
the highest degree of simplicity. Experience indicates this. 
Unless we take a crassly materialistic view of the universe, 
the central reference evident in animate being indicates the 
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greater simplicity of that by which it is more perfect than 
inanimate being, namely, its principle of life. But “‘mani- 
festation’ results in ever greater composition within the 
universe—the very antithesis of simplicity. Indeed change 
itself means composition, for the changing being retains 
something of what it had possessed and acquires or loses 
some perfection.‘ The world is changeable. God cannot 
be changeable. Therefore the world cannot be the intrinsic 
manifestation of God. 

Nor does infinite perfection imply a static existence. This 
supposed implication is evidently the basis for Pringle-Pat- 
tison’s rejection of a Spectator ab extra, an Eternal 
Dreamer. If God is infinitely perfect, He possesses in the 
highest degree every perfection that falls within the pur- 
view of our experience. Activity is one of these perfec- 
tions. Hence God is not only pure actuality; He is pure 
act, pure activity, fully capable of what is required of Him 
by the Christian conception of creation. 

Moreover, the contingent character of the world demon- 
strates that it owes its origin to true creation. The world 
as a whole is contingent; it is self-existent neither in its 
form nor in its matter nor in any of the elements of which 
it is composed. And if even in its fundamental elements 
it is not self existent, its existence can only have been 
brought about by creation properly so called. To say that 
scientists witness the cosmic forces causing the birth and 
death of worlds is equivalent to saying that one might take 
an ice pick and, by the exercise of a little muscular force, 
witness the ‘birth’ of several pieces of ice where but one 
had existed. The fact that the visible universe can suffer 
disintegration proves its need of creation. If it were self 
existent, it could resist such disintegration. 

Creation does not involve the contradiction which Pringle- 
Pattison seems to suppose. If finite man by his own power 
can bring about such wonderful changes as he does in exist- 
ing things, can we reasonably deny that an infinite Agent 
has brought about the existence of these things, has created 
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them?’ Pringle-Pattison himself speaks of creative evolu- 
tion as accounting for the emergence of the ‘real differ- 
ences’, life and reason. Although denying the Creator, he 
in effect admits true creation. And all who seek to solve 
_ the mystery of the world’s existence and present state of 
perfection are led to the same conclusion. “The world 
process has been obviously a creative process.”* “It (the 
world) is a work of genius. The genius of nature must be 
sought in the activity which gives measure and organization 
to nature. It is somehow akin to the spiritual activity 
which we know as creative genius in man but vastly 
nobler.” * Pringle-Pattison asks, ‘How can anything come 
into being unless it is founded in the nature of things, tha’ 
is, unless it eternally is?’ " We can justly answer this ques- 
tion with a retorsio argumenti. If existence is founded in— 
essential to—the nature of things, how can there be ‘the 
spectacle of the birth and death of worlds’? If a thing 
essentially is, it essentially is what it is; the original nebula 
could never have become the sun, moon and stars. 
Pringle-Pattison is especially militant against the con- 
ception of creation as an event in the past. Geological sci- 
ence disproved the date fixed by Biblical chronology, 4004 
B. C. And “the more thoughtfully we consider the idea of 
creation as a special act or event that took place once upon 
a time, the more inapplicable does it appear.”’ This would 
make creation occur to God as an afterthougkt, would make 
it a mere incident in God’s existence.” But while creation, 
considered from the viewpoint of God, took place in eter- 
nity, since eternity is the duration of God’s existence; con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of human experience—from 


°“Tt is no more unreasonable for me to speak of my own creative 
force than it is to speak of that creative force which continues to 
bring not only me but my changing environment about. ... What is 
unreasonable is to deny what we cannot understand, or to speak of it 
in wilfully contradictory terms—as when we say that without any 
force at all the results of force take place.” (Wickham, The Unreal- 
ists, pp. 20-1.) 

*Leighton, The Principle of Individuality and Value, in Contempor- 
ary Idealism in America, p. 158. 

7 Boodin, God and Cosmic Structure, ibid., p. 218. 

* Op. cit., p. 155. 

*Ibid., pp. 299, 302, 303. 
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which Pringle-Pattison claims to argue, it is quite evidently 
an event in the past. As St. Augustine says, it must have 
been created with, not in, time, for before the changing 
process of this universe began there was no need for time. 
Looking backward from where we are, the world gives every 
evidence of being temporal. Confining ourselves to specifi- 
cally human experience, no known history of man goes back, 
with certainty at least, beyond the Biblical account. Geo- 
logical indications are that there was a time when the earth 
was not fit for human habitation, nor for the habitation of 
any living thing; and certainly man could not have existed. 
previous to this in any gaseous nebula. Pringle-Pattison 
calls man a finite self, and this very definition sets limits to 
his existence. But “if the world is temporal, then once it 
was young. And if it was young, then once it was not.” ” 
On the other hand, God, both because His existence is eternal 
and because He is the Efficient Cause of the universe, must 
have existed before He created. Whether creation occurred 
to Him as an afterthought or—as right reason must lead us 
to conclude—the plan of it was in the divine mind from all 
eternity need not concern us here. 

Pringle-Pattison holds that creation is as eternal as is 
God, because God necessarily created, “Creation must be 
regarded as an act grounded in the divine nature and there- 
fore coeval with the divine existence.” ‘‘God becomes an 
abstraction if separated from the universe of His manifes- 
tation.” * To this we may answer with Professor Taylor, 
“It is important to an ethical Theism to insist that there is 
no necessity external and superior to the Creator; He 
neither creates because He is constrained to create, nor gives 
the created world the structure it actually has because that 
structure is dictated by antecedent conditions.” * St. Augus- 
tine says, “Deum nulla necessitate, nulla suae cujusquam 
utilitatis indigentia, sed sola bonitate fecisse quod factum 
est.” * God created solely out of His goodness, by the free 


* Bruehl, Homeletic and Pastoral Review, vol. XX XIII, p. 338 (Jan., 
1938.) 
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“Faith of a Moralist, vol. I, pp. 244-5. 
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exercise of His will. If man’s free will enables him to re- 
frain from action, surely God, who gave man that will, can 
do as much. Moreover, if we admit necessary creation on 
the part of God, then, since God as infinitely perfect activity 
~ ean do all things possible, whatever is possible would neces- 
sarily be actual, would necessarily exist; there could be no 
mere possibility.” 


CREATION OF FINITE SELVES 


In Pringle-Pattison’s treatment of the origin of finite 
selves the principal weakness of his theory of creation is 
shown. He admits and yet denies their creation. On the 
one hand, “The origin of such centers is, perhaps, the only 
fact to which we can fitly apply the term creation.” ” On 
the other, “Creation, if it is taken to mean anything akin 
to efficient causation, is totally unfitted to express any rela- 
tion that can exist between spirits.” “ Hence “the self ap- 
pears to us as its own creation.” ‘In such a sphere the only 
causation is final causation, the causation of the ideal.” ” 
In general his conclusion is that the universe gives the finite 
center an opportunity to make itself, to round itself to an 
individual whole. 

That man’s existence is not solely the result of final 
causality is evident for the reason we have already given. 
Man’s end is that toward which he tends. Its effective influ- 
ence presupposes that he exists and that he is capable of 
tending to it. Hence we must seek his origin elsewhere. 
Here it may be remarked that Pringle-Pattison, in this 
sense at least, does not make a God of man. “I cannot agree 
that because a self is a genuine source of activity, it is there- 
fore necessarily eternal and self-subsistent.” * Man is finite, 
he had an origin; but what was this origin? Did he create 
himself? And if he did not, is his existence a necessary 
consequence of the nature of God’? Pringle-Pattison seems 
not quite able to decide between these alternatives. 


“ Cf. St. Thomas, I, q. 19, a. 3; Contra Gentiles, I, 81; IT, 23. 
Op. cite p. 285. 
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To the first of these questions we must answer: even if 
per impossible all the elements of which man is composed 
had existed previous to his origin, it would still be impos- 
sible for him to create himself. The union of these elements 
could only be effected by a cause other than themselves.” 
Each element is only the sufficient reason for its own exis- 
tence; of itself it has no power to unite with other elements 
and thus take on a new existence. If it had this power, the 
only reason the universe would not be all men would be the 
super-abundance of certain elements of which he is com- 
posed and the deficiency of others. And if the union of soul 
—or life—and body was the result of some power essentially 
inherent in one or the other or both, death would be impos- 
sible; this power would necessarily continue to operate. So 
far from eliminating the necessity of a Creator, this expla- 
nation of man’s origin—which seems most consonant with 
Pringle-Pattison’s organic theory—would make creators of 
every element of which he is composed. Neither could the 
soul itself have been the source of its own origin. If it is not 
self-subsistent, it is certainly not self-creative. If it can 
only continue its existence by a power other than itself, it 
could only have achieved existence through such a power. 
“However I was brought about, I did not do it. I am not 
self-made. I both think and feel that I had a Maker—be- 
yond my earthly parents.” ” 

Is the origin of man a necessary consequence of the very 
nature of God? Did some necessity of the divine nature 
compel the creation of finite selves? Pringle-Pattison an- 
swers this in the affirmative. ‘The world of finite individ- 
uals may well constitute the end of the Absolute. Only for 
and in such beings does the Absolute take on the lineaments 
of God.” * What was said in regard to the world itself may, 
be said with equal truth here. If there were any necessity 
in God compelling Him to create man, then, since God is 


*“Omnis compositio indiget aliquo componente; si enim compositio 
est, ex pluribus est; quae autem secundum se sunt plura, in unum non 
conveniunt nisi ab aliquo componente uniantur.” (St. Thomas, Contra 
Gentiles, I, 18.) 

* H. O. Taylor, Human Values and Verities, p. 181. 

* Op. cit., pp. 294, 295. 
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eternal, this necessity would be eternal, and man would 
have existed from all eternity—a consequence which con- 
tradicts not only human history but the demonstrated facts 
of geology. Moreover, God as the Supreme Being is admit- 
~ tedly infinite; man is admittedly finite. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to understand why the claim that apart from finite 
selves God is a mere abstraction, is not a glaring inconsis- 
tency. Evidently there is postulated too great dependence 
of the metaphysical on the logical order. True, if man did 
not exist, God could not come within the purview of human 
experience. But man’s thought does not give thought and 
consequently existence to God; if it did, man would be God 
and God man. “God, apart from the world, is no mere 
abstraction, any more than a man is an abstraction apart 
from the thoughts which he has hic et nunc before his 
mind.” ” 

Pringle-Pattison’s greatest objection to the creation of 
man is the freedom of the human will. “Such a being is 
inaccessible to force or action from without: nothing can be 
effected in a self except through the personal will of the 
agent himself.” *” Such creation would seem to establish a 
conflict between two omnipotent beings—an impossible sup- 
position, since omnipotence implies infinitude and infinitude 
can belong to but one Being, God alone. But although the 
will is free to the extent of disobedience to divine decrees, 
it is not thereby omnipotent. ‘‘The objection that the mere 
idea of a struggle between a human will and Omnipotence 
is a self-contradictory absurdity, is very specious. It is 
assumed that Omnipotence could not create, could not grant 
that independence of life which is commonly known as free 
will. The objectors argue as if a will to be free must be 
free in all respects, so that its own action would be omnipo- 
tent, though it is obvious that a will is free if it be free to 
will, whatever may become of the effects it desires to pro- 
duce upon other things.” * The impotence of the will is a 
fact of daily experience, as St. Paul testifies. “To will is 
present with me; but to accomplish that which is good I 


* Joyce, op. cit., p. 464. 
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find not. For the good which I will, I do not; but the evil — 
which I will not, that I do.”*” And this very impotence 
proves that man, gifted though he is with free will is de- 
pendent on the power of God for his existence and preserva- 
tion. No human activity, not even this, can operate without 
His help. “Deus est causa actionis cujuslibet in quantum 
dat virtutem agendi, et in quantum conservat eam, et in 
quantum applicat actioni, et in quantum ejus virtute omnis 
alia virtus agit.” ~ 


GoD A PERSON 


The theory that the finite self is the highest manifestation 
rather than the true creature of God has led Pringle-Pat- 
tison to a rather vague conception, if not an outright denial, 
of the individuality and personality of God. “Finite beings 
know one another from the outside, the knower being ipso 
facto excluded from the immediate experience of any other 
center. But there can be no such barrier between the finite 
consciousness and the Being in which its existence is 
rooted.” * And in this conclusion, more perhaps than in any 
other, we see the absurdity of the theory of divine imma- 
nence. For from our experience of our own personality we 
can demonstrate most certainly that God is an individual, a 
Person—not merely a distinct self-consciousness, but a 
rationalis naturae individua substantia in the highest pos- 
sible sense of this definition. 

The barrier of individuality stands between the finite 
self and the Infinite Self as it does between finite selves; 
God is distinct from man. Professor Leighton rightly asks, 
“How can one self be literally part of another self? How 
can one self’s private experience be merged in the total ex- 
perience of a larger all-inclusive self? Idealism commits 
suicide on the altar of an abstraction, if the finite individual 
is regarded as merely a part of an Absolute Experience or 
Absolute Self.” * Although the things I apprehend and 
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know may be apprehended and known by another, I am 
conscious that my knowledge of them is not identical with 
the knowledge of that other, whether he be human or divine. 
God gives me the ability to think, but He does not thereby 
constitute me His thinker. I am still more conscious of the 
fact that my will and its acts are my own and not another’s; 
they certainly are not the volition of the infinitely perfect 
Being. And this admission, forced upon me by my own 
experience, sounds the death-knell of any theory of divine 
immanence.” 

He who gives—whether in measure, as a man might give 
part of his wealth to another, or in kind, as a father gives 
his nature to his son—must himself possess what he gives. 
Denial of this principle involves contradiction, as is evident. 
But if men are endowed with personality, as Pringle-Pat- 
tison admits, and if God created man, as has been demon- 
strated, God gave man personality. Therefore God himself 
has personality; He is a Person. “If the Supreme Reality 
is self-conscious, self-active, thinking and willing, it is 
personal. If it has not these powers in full actuality ... it. 
might be a mass of dumb feeling, but it would be lower in 
value-quality and power than the humblest self.” ” 

If we turn, as Pringle-Pattison himself does frequently, 
to the moral and religious aspects of human experience, we 
learn the same truth. The distinctly religious experience is, 
or ought to be, self-abasement, adoration, the acknowledge- 
ment of our utter dependence on God and of His supreme 
dominion over us. But we cannot adore a God who is not 
a Person distinct from ourselves. “We can only worship 
that which is already all, and more than all, we mean when 
we speak of ourselves as living, intelligent, moral and 
personal. Thus viewed, the ‘supreme good’ takes on the full 


” “No matter how many things there are in the world, if they are 
all one and you are something, you must be It. If you, without any 
help, can send out a not-yourself which has an existence of its own, 
then you are God. But you cease to be absolutely immanent. That 
God and soul are different is evident from the fact that we are living, 
sentient creatures. That they have something in common is equally 
evident for the same reason.” (Wickham, op. cit., p. 78.) 
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character of a living, spiritual and personal God.” ” Even 
love, the most perfect natural emotion of man—so often 
found centered in self or in finite things, confirms the truth 
of this position. We are deceived into accepting finite for 
infinite good—the sham, as it were, for the real. But. the 
more perfect man becomes morally, the more is his love. 
dissatisfied with anything less than its true object, the 
Supreme Good which is alone God.” The mainspring of true 
morality and true religion is the love and service of a per- 
sonal God transcendent to the world and to man, who never- 
theless has created’ and does preserve us in being. If we do 
not admit the divine personality and the creation of finite 
selves, we destroy the very idea of God by raising our finite 
selves to Deity. ‘‘Either God is a person or that lonely and 
solitary pilgrim of the spirit, man—alone of all created 
things known to possess the consciousness of freedom and. 
of moral self direction . . . is the greatest God there is.” * 


EVIL 


Pringle-Pattison tells us that the ultimate difficulty of a 
theistic monism is the presence of evil in the world. “This 
world of ours, so scarred by suffering, so defaced by wicked- 
ness, so entangled in the meshes of a non-rational contin- 
gency—how dare we trace such a world to the reason and 
will of a perfect Being as its sole explaining cause?” That 
here he has a positive conception of evil seems to be con- 
firmed by a further remark, “It is childish to imagine that 
good can exist for a finite creature except as the conquest of 
evil.’ “ And it must be admitted that if evil is taken as pos- 
itive—as actually existent being, its existence is a conclusive 
argument against an infinitely perfect God as the Creator 


* A. E. Taylor, op. cit., p. 159. 

“<The more patent it is that it may be a good man’s duty not to 
let love of friend, or mistress, or wife,;or mother be the paramount 
and final influence in all his choices, the more patent also, it seems 
to me, that this final motive must be found in another and a supreme 
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of the world. If evil is positive, we can agree with Plato 
that God is truly good and cannot be the cause of any evil. 

But evil is not an entity; on the contrary, it is the lack of 
due perfection. This is true of physical evil: ‘“Malum in 
‘natura entium aliud non est quam carentia alicujus per- 
fectionis naturae debitae.” It is also true of moral evil: 
““Malum moris est actus malus quatenus non est uti esse de- 
beret, debita nimirum praeditus rectitudine.” ” Blindness 
is the privation of sight. Cancer is the abnormal multipli- 
cation of epithelial cells; it introduces disorder into the 
normal order of the organism. Moral evil is the lack of due 
conformity with the will of God. God is good, and the 
more closely we follow His direction, the freer we shall be 
from evil, the greater moral perfection we shall attain.” 
Even the teaching of final reprobation, with the greatest 
of all evils which it entails, is not an argument against this 
conception of moral evil as lack of conformity with the will 
of God; indeed the one is consonant with the other. “It seems 
to me,” says Professor Taylor, ‘‘that in its substance the 
Christian doctrine of a final salvation and reprobation 
springs less from theological hardiness of heart than from 
seriousness of moral conviction. It is the supreme assertion 
of the conviction that choice is real and that everything is 
staked on the quality of our choice.” * 

Therefore to deny that God could have created the world 
because there is evil in it is to deny that He could have 
created an imperfect world, to affirm that He must neces- 
sarily have created an infinitely perfect world. But this 
objection seems to hold equally against divine immanence. 
Whether we consider the world as the creation or the mani- 
festation of God, it must have a real otherness. This has 
been proved in the preceding chapter, and Pringle-Pattison 
in his realistic moments is forced to admit it.” Now God, 


* Montefortino, I, q. 49, a. 1; cf. Mercier, Modern Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, vol. I, pp. 470-1. 
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whether He be a transcendent Creator or the immanent 
‘Creative Spirit’, must be an infinitely perfect Being.” 
Hence we have the spectacle of an infinitely perfect God 
bringing into being an infinitely perfect universe. But 
this is impossible; infinite perfection demands absolute 
unity—real and actual oneness. The fact that evil so often 
results from the conflict of individual purposes is suff- 
cient proof of this. The very event that is good for one 
is bound to be evil for another. God and the world cannot 
both be without evil or imperfection. God immanent or 
transcendent, could not have created an infinitely perfect 
world. 

And if the theory of divine immanence denies all other- 
ness to the world, all real distinction between God and the 
universe, the presence of evil renders it still more absurd. 
We repeat, the Supreme Being must be infinitely perfect— 
the admission of this truth is at least implied in numerous 
statements made by Pringle-Pattison. But a being who is 
in part evil, whether we take evil in the positive or the nega- 
tive sense, is certainly not infinitely perfect. In a word, 
if a transcendent God should have eliminated evil from the 
world, a fortiort a God immanent in the very structure of 
the universe should do so. ‘“‘A theism which makes Deity 
the Creative and Sustaining Ground of all individuality ; 
but recognizes that in his own nature as given there are 
hindrances to the full realization of individuality, has to 
swallow the problem of evil with as good a grace as pos- 
sible.” ” If, however, we admit that this finite world is the 
true creation of an infinitely perfect transcendent God, the 
presence of evil offers little difficulty. God can give to the 
world the perfection He wills, He can permit that one crea- 
ture’s welfare be sacrificed for that of another, that a few 
suffer for the sake of the common good. 

The speciousness of this objection is shown by a compari- 
son of what Pringle-Pattison rejects with what he accepts. 


” “God must be perfect; otherwise the concept of God is without 
meaning or use.” (Leighton, op. cit., p. 165.) ‘Deus est ipsum esse 
per se subsistens. Omnium autem perfectiones pertinent ad perfec- 
tionem essendi. Unde sequitur quod nullius rei perfectio Deo desit.” 
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He says, “That the sufferers are chastened for their profit 
is a theory to save the situation.’’ For him, on the contrary, 
“Effort, difficulty, hardship, pain seem to be involved in 
any kind of moral world which we can really conceive, or 
in any world which is really worth having; and the end of 
such a world would seem to be, by the operation of such 
factors, ‘the making of souls’.””* In one case the soul is 
chastened for its profit, in the other for its perfection. But 
what profit can the soul acquire other than its perfection? 
His answer to this is the accusation of hedonism. For 
pleasure, felicity, even feigobles “we must substitute some 
larger term like satisfaction.” 

It is true that Christian teaching places man’s Het beati- 
tude in the enjoyment of the beatific vision. But this enjoy- 
ment will depend, in part at least, on the stage of perfection 
man has attained. “Star differeth from star in glory. So 
also in the resurrection of the dead.” *® And a high state 
of perfection is the necessary condition of final beatitude. 
“There shall not enter into it (the new Jerusalem) anything 
defiled.” “ To condemn man for striving after this Supreme 
Good is to fall into the pessimistic position of condemning 
him for the honest natural enjoyment he takes in the goods 
of this world. ‘‘To say that there is no good in hedonism 
is to be very, very hasty. Though it can hardly be said 
that good is good for the reason that it produces happiness, 
it can certainly be said that good does produce happiness. 

And if you take into consideration the good of everybody, 
and give due precedence to certain kinds of joy over certain 
more lowly kinds of enjoyment, you will have in hedonism 
a perfect measure not only of morality but of holiness.” * 

God is the true Creator of the universe and of man; this 
is traditional Christian teaching. This teaching does not 
enmesh us in inconsistencies. On the contrary, any other 
theory involves the anomaly of an uncreated creation, of a 
world, every phase of which clamors for the need of a call 
into existence, left to find its own way out of nothingness. 

“Qp. cit., pp. 400, 406. 
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Only in the acknowledgement of a God powerful enough to 
bring into existence the soul of man with its intellect and 
free will, yet freely and wisely granting to each of His 
creatures sufficient perfection of being and activity for the 
fulfilment of its own purpose, can we find the solution of the 
most perplexing problems of philosophy. Only in such a 
God does man recognize the Supreme Object of religion, 
of our love and adoration. 


PRINGLE-PATTISON’S THEOLOGY 


Pringle-Pattison’s theology seems to be summed up in the 
words with which he closes his consideration of pluralism: 
“To reach any credible theory of the relation of God and 
man we must profoundly transform the traditional idea of 
God.” * However, he quite evidently condemns the God of 
deism, a self-centered God without a universe, to whom 
creation occurred as an afterthought, an occasional specta- 
tor at best of the cosmic drama, too fully absorbed in the 
bliss of self-contemplation to give serious thought to man or 
his concerns. But further study should have shown him 
that this is not the God presented to us in the pages of the 
New Testament, the source of true Christian teaching; this 
is not the God who has won and now holds the adoration, 
devotion and love of the vast majority of Christians. The 
true God, not only ideally and qualitatively but really and 
entitatively transcendent, has called the universe into exis- 
tence as a wonderfully ordered cosmos. He has given it to - 
man as his dwelling-place and as a means of his greater 
perfection. He sustains the continued existence of both 
the world and man, concurs in their every activity—indeed 
must do so by reason of their contingent character. The 
true God is not a mere Spectator ab extra; He is. neces- 
sarily and intimately—though not intrinsically—active in 
every activity, concerned in every concern of man. And 
this concept of God needs no transformation. 

“Pringle-Pattison had to reject the idea of efficient cause 
and the doctrine of creation, because of the notion that 
nature is a necessary, inevitable and sufficiently adequate 
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‘self-expression’ of the Absolute, and because of prejudice 
against the Divine self-sufficiency, as though it were a kind 
- of egotism. He stumbles at the humility and receptiveness 
_ involved in a complete dependence of finite beings on God, 
hence ends in making God dependent on His world.” * He 
criticizes both Bradley and Bosanquet, whose thought he 
follows more closely than that of any other philosopher, for 
judging the experienced world of fact by a preconceived 
Absolute. But he himself has apparently fallen into the 
same logical sin. He starts with a God, a Spirit of the 
Whole, essentially immanent and active in the world process 
of creative evolution. He makes a fruitless attempt to 
reconcile this Absolute with the undeniable fact of the 
distinctness of finite selves. He finds the origin of these 
selves the deepest mystery of philosophy. In the face of the 
glaring contingency of the world and of man he denies crea- 
tion to both. And in casting about for another source of 
their origin, he becomes involved in the self-contradictory _. 
attempt to substitute final for efficient causality. In the 
end he is forced to found his criterion of truth on blind 
faith in the assumption of man’s central place in the Uni- 
verse—this Universe, be it remembered, being, or at least 
including in its essential constitution, God himself! 

If he had started from real experience, and had let it lead 
him where it would regardless of his prejudices, these diffi- 
culties would disappear or they could have been solved satis- 
factorily. The evident facts of our daily experience, an- 
alysed according to the inexorable laws of right reason, 
must inevitably lead us from the finite perfection of the 
visible universe through the principle of efficient causality 
to the infinitely perfect transcendent God of the Universe. 
There is no need to found the criterion of value on blind 
faith. The intellect is fully capable of seeing and recogniz- 
ing the evident truth of reality. The world presents the 
spectacle of design and purposive activity pointing to an 
End towards which all things tend. But it also presents 
the spectacle of contingence unerringly indicating a Source 


* Letter to the author from Dr. W. W. Gamble, who was studying at 
Princeton when Pringle-Pattison lectured there and is familiar with 
the ‘mental climate’ in which absolutistic thought developed. 
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other than itself. This Source must be a Creator who is 
truly omnipotent—whose existence can alone explain the 
origin of finite selves, but who freely—in widely differing 
but wonderfully ordered degrees of perfection—imparts 
His goodness to His creatures, leaving each in the distinct 
enjoyment of its own being. . 

We cannot accept, then, Pringle-Pattison’s theory of man 
as the center of the universe, the most perfect organ of 
the Absolute evolution has as yet produced. ‘Man is not 
created by himself nor for himself, but by and for God.” * 
Or as St. Thomas puts it, “In partibus universi unaquaeque 
creatura est propter suum proprium actum et perfectionem. 
Creaturae ignobiliores sunt propter nobiliores; sicut crea- 
turae quae sunt infra hominem sunt propter hominem. 
Creaturae rationales speciali quodam modo habent finem 
Deum, quem attingere possunt sua operatione cognoscendo 
et amando.” * All things were made for man, but man was 
made for God. 


“VM. Paul Claudel, Letters to a Doubter, p. 81. 
" Leg AGd ware: 


CONCLUSION 


In what he considers the greatest work of his career, 
Pringle-Pattison starts with the criterion of value. Using 
it as his guide, he examines carefully every possible phase 
of his subject. He sifts the thought of a whole school of 
philosophy, taking nothing that does not measure up to his 
standard. Through value, as through a telescope, he 
searches the world of our experience, then turns it back 
upon himself to scrutinize his own experiencing of that 
world. Yet by means of this criterion of value he comes in 
the end to what must present itself to any thinker, cognizant 
of the true values in human life, as an utterly valueless idea 
of God. What then—to invert a well worn phrase—is the 
secret of his failure? 

He has made a valiant attempt to rid himself of idealistic 
bias and to profess natural realism. He has rejected one 
idealistic extreme after another, because they were plainly 
not in harmony with the dictates of common sense. He 
has gone farther in this than most contemporary philoso- 
phers of the idealistic school. Yet he has failed in his pur- 
pose, because of the subjectivistic prejudice of which he 
could not rid himself, the prejudice which prompted him 
to hold that reality must somehow conform to human 
thought rather than human thought to reality. It is impos- 
sible to impose the mind of man upon the universe. His 
nugatory net result, his idea of God, is ample proof of this. 
He tells us that God is the ‘life’-—but not the soul—of the 
universe. He is an ‘ultimate experience’, an ‘illumina- 
tion’, a ‘focal unity’. He can have no substance, is a mere 
abstraction, apart from the world of His manifestation. 
But surely such a ‘Supreme Being’ cannot hope to excite 
men’s love and adoration, has no just claim to acceptance 
as a more worthy substitute for the God of Christianity. 

In the criterion of value he professes to have found a more 
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direct means of approach to God. This in turn places man 
in more intimate relation with, and gives him more com- 
prehensive knowledge of, God than has been heretofore 
achieved. But no philosophy can lead us to comprehensive 
knowledge of God. Human reason alone and unaided has 
no immediate approach to God, either through feeling or 
religious experience. It can only have conjectural knowl- 
edge of Him, knowledge achieved through the logical process 
of reasoning working on the data of experience. Even 
if we had an immediate approach, the finite mind of man 
could not hope to comprehend the infinite God. . But the 
concept of God we get through the simple acceptance of the 
facts of experience and the right use of reason’s powers, is 
true within its just limitations. It satisfies the mind, since 
it does not lead to self-contradiction. It meets the require-. 
ments of man’s noblest aspirations. It provides a sound 
basis for human life and human endeavor. 

Comparing the two results—the conclusion of value phi- 
losophy with that of Christian philosophy, we cannot see 
how Pringle-Pattison has made any real contribution to 
Christian thought. On the contrary, his theories, if carried 
to their logical conclusions, must inevitably lead to the 
destruction of true Christianity. If God is no more than 
the ‘focal unity of a world of self-conscious worlds’, then 
Christ is just another self-conscious world, and the name 
Christian, as it has been accepted for the last 1900 years, 
is but a mockery. We might as well be Platonists, Hegelians 
or Sethians as Christians. Indeed his theories must inevi- 
tably lead to the destruction of all religion. If God is no 
more than a focal unity, man would be justified in demand- 
ing, ‘Make us gods that may go before us.” Bacchus, 
Aphrodite or the golden calf might appeal to men’s emo- 
tions, but how could a mere abstraction excite their self- 
sacrificing devotion and love? 

Pringle-Pattison rejects the guidance of Christian faith— 
the faith which has been the mainspring of man’s advance 
for all these centuries—for that of a faith which has behind 
it the ‘whole weight of a philosophical system’, faith in 
“the essential greatness of man and the infinite nature of 
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the values revealed in his life’. His subjectivistic prejudice 
has led him to this choice. But right reason tells us that 
God is supreme in the universe, not man. Philosophical 
systems have come and gone. Christian faith remains. 
Only through its guidance can we achieve the true idea of 
God. 
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